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BURROUGHS 
MICROFILMING 


GIVES YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES... AT ONE LOW PRICE! 


Burroughs offers you the finest in microfilming equip- 
ment, precision built by Bell & Howell, an acknowl- 
edged leader in the manufacture of fine photographic 
equipment. 


Burroughs is faster! Here’s recording speed that can’t 
be matched. Up to 400 checks a minute photographed 
with automatic feed .. . 100 a minute with hand feed. 


Burroughs cuts film costs . . . gives clearer pictures! The 
37-1 reduction ratio is the greatest in high speed 
microfilming; permits more documents per film foot, 
cuts film costs. The recorder takes sharper, clearer 
pictures, for projected images unequalled for easy 
readability. And the 24 strategically located Burroughs 
processing centers provide fast service —anywhere. 

Burroughs saves money—right from the start! Outright 


The fast, thrifty recorder photographs 

fronts and backs of documents simul- 
taneously or fronts only at the flick 
of a switch. Amazingly simple auto- 
matic feeder accommodates docu- 
ments up to 9 inches wide. 


ownership of the equipment means you invest only 
once and the finest in microfilming belongs to you... 
that you are permanently free from the expensive 
nuisance of leasing. 


Burroughs offers long experience . . . and better service! 
Burroughs brings you the benefits of sixty years’ 
experience in mechanizing figuring and recording 
procedures, plus equipment built to uncompromising 
standards of quality by Bell & Howell. And Burroughs 
world-wide, world-famed mechanical service organi- 
zation keeps your equipment in peak running condi- 
tion all the time. 


Find out for yourself how Burroughs microfilming 
can save you more money, more time, more space. 
Call your Burroughs man for a demonstration today. 
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”,..Ves, Arf, we buy and self our 
Government bonds through Bankers Trust 
in New York. Because theyhe a primary 
Cealer all prices are neft- And their 
over-a// advice on our account has been 


very helptul.,.” 


When you buy Governments from Bankers Trust—you deal direct 


As a primary dealer in U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, notes, certificates, and 
discount bills, we maintain an in- 
ventory of these securities in our 
Trading Department. 


This means that your orders 
placed with us are executed without 
delay—no red tape or outside tele- 
phone calls. Immediate confirmation 
of orders can mean an important 
saving for your bank. 

Moreover, this service is rendered 
to our customers at the lowest pos- 
sible cost—all prices are net. 


We are glad to work with you on 
your bond account, advise you on the 
arrangement of maturities, and sug- 
gest switches from one issue to an- 
other as market movements provide 
favorable opportunities. 

In addition, our Bond Department 
is a leading dealer in State and Mu- 
nicipal issues. We are prepared to 
answer your questions regarding 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


this segment of your portfolio. 

For full information on how this 
service can benefit your bank, write 
Bond ‘Department, Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N. ¥. Telephone REctor 2-8900 
when we can be of assistance. Our 
teletype numbers are NY 1-3333 for 
Governments and NY 1-850 for State 
and Municipals. 
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‘AUTOMATIC 


This new National “‘Class 31” is the answer 
to the long-expressed desires of accountants, 
business men, bankers, and others for an ac- 
counting machine that would do more things 
automatically, thus saving more effort, saving 
more time, and further reducing costs. 

It represents many years of experience and 
research, and the investment of millions of 
dollars. It is the last word in mechanized 
accounting. 

Never before has one accounting machine 
combined so many _time-and-money-saving 


A FEW OF 


1. Automatic selection and control of more 
than 70 functions by arrangement of the posting 
control bars. 


2. Simultaneously adds and subtracts— or 
transfers balances—into any combination of 
totals. 


3. Instant, positive correction—in a single 
operation—of amounts entered in error in any 


features or made possible so many profit- 
making by-products of posting. 

The 5 features listed below are but a few of 
the many outstanding advantages. They are 
examples to give you some idea of the new 
heights of achievement that have been reached 
in this newest National Accounting Machine. 

But only by an actual demonstration, applied 
to your own work, can you realize how this 
machine of TOMORROW will improve your 
accounting methods TODAY—whatever your 
business or your accounting problems. 


ITS MANY OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 


combination of totals. 


4. Electrified typewriter keyboard — faster, 
smoother, easier operation . . . uniform im- 
pressions on multiple copies . . . permits de- 


scription whenever desired. 


5. Fluid-drive carriage — travels in either 
direction, smoothly, at uniform speed. 


These—and many other time-and-money-saving features never before com- 
bined on one accounting machine—will give you amazing cost-cutting and 
profit-building benefits. See TOMORROW’S accounting machine TODAY! 
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"NEW feu) aa 300 


Get the FREE 20-page booklet, “How 
to Save Money on Your Accounting,” 
from your local National representa- 
tive, or write to the Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DA YTON 9, OHIO Salional 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 
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CONVERSATIONS REGARDING the 
manner in which price functions in 
controlling production, consumption 
and distribution, if permitted to so, 
led to our asking Ernest T. Baugh- 
man, Agricultural Economist of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
to prepare an article on the subject 
for Bankers Monthly. It is pre- 
sented in this issue with the hope 
and belief that our readers will find 
it interesting and helpful to study 
the interaction of all the factors 
influencing the basis upon which 
goods and services are bought, sold 
and exchanged. 


This discussion leads so naturally 
into a fine treatment of the specific 
question of the agricultural price 
support programs which appeared 
in a recent issue of the Guaranty 
Survey, published by the Guaranty 
Trust Company, that we want to 
share it with those of our readers 
who haven’t seen it. A review of 
what was said appears on page 34. 


There is much evidence that 
social, economic and governmental 
trends continue to be a major pre- 
occupation of the business leader- 
ship and many other categories of 
the country’s citizenship. There are 
many educational efforts under way, 
directed toward a better general 
appreciation of our system of free 
enterprise and understanding of the 
things we must do and must forego 
in order to retain it. 


It's Up To Us 


It probably figures out, long- 
range, that we’ll retain just as much 
freedom as we are collectively good 
enough and smart enough to handle. 
If that is true, it would appear that 
we should spend at least a little 
time considering just how good and 
how intelligent we are, and what 
we can do about improving the 
situation in this regard. 


With something of the kind in 
mind, I have previously argued in 
behalf of Standards of Correct 
Business and Professional Practice 
somewhat along the following lines: 


1. Only a sound and progressive 

people can sustain a sound and 
progressive economy and so- 
cial structure in which it is 


“MEMBERS OF THE FINANCIAL PUBLIC 





From Where We Si. .... 


possible to maintain service- 
able and profitable banks. 

2. All human experience tends 
to prove that people can pro- 
gress only as human relations 
improve, and that human re- 
lations can improve only as 
human motives improve—as 
the desire to serve supplants 
the desire to exploit, and a 
sense of social responsibility 
controls the motive of self- 
interest. 


3. All human progress has been 
and continues to be in the 
direction of human ideals, and 
human ideals have guided 
mankind to _ progressively 
higher levels of civilization. 

4. Our ideals, as they pertain 
to our businesses and pro- 
fessions, have led us to con- 
stantly higher standards of 
business and _ professional 
practice. 


How Standards Work 


5. By accepting and applying in 
our business and professional 
lives the highest possible 
standards and thereby encour- 
aging a wider general accept- 
ance and application of such 
standards, we can inject into 
our economy and our govern- 
mental and social systems a 
larger measure of that ele- 
ment of personal integrity and 
devotion to principle which 
is so vital to the successful 
functioning of a sound econ- 
omy in a democratic society. 

6. These purposes can be most 
effectively served by causing 
such standards to be clearly 
defined in accordance with the 
thoroughly considered views 
of the members of the business 
or profession concerned, and 
by keeping them constantly 
in view and under consider- 
ation for possible improve- 
ment. 


Undoubtedly one of the finest sets 
of Standards of Practice that has 
come to our attention is that of the 
Financial Public Relations Associ- 
ation, which reads as follows: 


RE- 









LATIONS ASSOCIATION ARE PLEDGED TO 
OBSERVE THE FOLLOWING STANDARDS OF 
PRACTICE: 


“First: To cling steadfastly to 
truth in advertising and in all other 
public relations activities. 

“Second: To seek public confi- 
dence on a basis of frankness and 
fair dealing, and on that basis only. 


“Third: To work unceasingly 
toward public enlightenment along 
the lines of economic knowledge, 
as an aid in advancing the financial 
welfare of the country, its business 
structure and its people. 


“Fourth: To maintain the highest 
standards of financial advertising, 
and to discourage energetically ad- 
vertising or business promotion 
methods that do not measure up to 
these standards. 


“Fifth: To study continually 
methods employed by financial in- 
stitutions in building business and 
prestige, and make the results of 
this study available to its members. 


“Sixth: To co-operate to the full- 
est extent within our membership 
on all questions of common con- 
cern, that the principles and ideals 
for the Association as herein stated 
may be advanced.” 


Many years ago, Frank W. Sim- 
monds wrote an introduction to the 
A. B. A. Bank Management Com- 
mission’s Regional Clearinghouse 
Association’s Manual, in which he 
quoted a philosopher as saying, in 
substance, that “ideals are like 
stars; though we may not grasp 
them with our hands, nevertheless 
every true mariner on the high seas 
of life chooses them as his guide 
and charts the course of his ship by 
them to reach his destination.” 


Self-scrutiny against such a back- 
ground of principles and ideals as 
the FPRA has established for the 
guidance of its members, both indi- 
vidually and collectively, could lead 
only in the direction of progress 
and growth, and this could readily 
be a prime reason for the very con- 
structive influence the association 
wields in our financial world today. 


Editor 


On Jhe Cover 


The trend obviously indicated by 
the chart shown on this month’s 
cover is toward an increasing dis- 
parity between the prices of farm 
products and those of commodities 
other than farm products and foods, 
which can only tend to stimulate 
production and retard consumption 
of the former, notwithstanding ex- 
isting burdensome supplies—a clear 
case of failure of price to serve its 
economic function, as pointed out 
in Mr. Baughman’s article, begin- 
ning on page 7. 


Photo Courtesy of Minneapolis-Moline Co. 


This emblem of the Treasury De- 
partment’s current Independence 
Drive to increase ,purchases of 
United States Savings Bonds is a 
very effective blend of an appeal 
for thrift and a reminder of our 
heritage of freedom. The particular 
effort which it symbolizes can be 
made an opportunity and an occa- 
sion for the advocacy of the idea 
that prudent spending and judicious 
saving are just as essential to the 
economic health and well-being of 
the nation as to that of the individ- 
ual—and that freedom of the indi- 
vidual will tend to disappear to just 
the extent that these virtues are 
abandoned, either by himself or by 
the society or government of which 
he is a part. Thus presented, an all 
out effort to sell Savings Bonds 
need contain no inference of ap- 
proval of the current program of 
deficit financing. 
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Lock Box R R (Rapid Router): 


They are sorted to Lock Box R R by the post LOCK BOX RR 
office, separate from our regular mail. CHICAGO 90 
They are collected from the box at frequent ILLINOIS 


intervals during the day, evenings, early 

morning, and Sundays. 

If you like this new Rapid Router service—and 
: : we know you will—we shall be pleased to furnish 
transit personnel at — Rapid Router desk additional information and provide, upon request, 
and the fastest means of making presentation a supply of printed envelopes with your return 
is selected. address on the corner card. 


They are immediately delivered to experienced 


They are promptly microfilmed, and it is 

possible—through this new Rapid Router 

service—for your important sendings to be 
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Prices: Guides or Goals? 


By ERNEST T. BAUGHMAN 


Agricultural Economist, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 


In our economy prices are the major guide in the numerous 
decisions of individuals as to what and how much to pro- 


duce. 


. . In this way our resources are directed into the 


production of the things consumers indicate they want. 


in the American economy as- 
sumes full significance only 
when considered in connection with 
our overall economic objective and 
the actions involved in realizing it. 
Most of us would agree that the 
economic goal of society is the pro- 
vision of a large and expanding sup- 
ply of all those “good things of life” 
which make up the “American 
standard of living.” Achieving such 


T= ROLE PLAYED by prices 


a large and growing volume of pro- 
duction of the tremendous variety 
of things consumed annually by 150 
million Americans is no small ac- 
complishment. It doesn’t just hap- 
pen. It is the result of the coordi- 
nated efforts of a well-equipped 
work force 60 million strong, co- 
ordinated through the decisions of a 
far-flung group of entrepreneurs 
and managers. 

But what guides the managers? 
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Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


How do they know what to produce? 
Equally important, what guides the 
distribution of goods, the consumer 
as he spends his income? What is 
the unifying force in the economy? 
In any enterprise economy— 
where individuals are free to pro- 
duce, to choose their occupations and 
their employers, and, especially 
where they may spend their incomes 
as they choose—the unifying force 
is a system of market prices. 
These market prices are a com- 
bination accelerator and fluid-drive, 
a mechanism through which the 
productive powers of the economy 
are coordinated and directed toward 
the ends desired by consumers. 
Every modern economy must ar- 
range for the production of neces- 
sary goods and services and provide 
some basis for distributing the sup- 
ply among its members. Further- 
more, these functions must be per- 
formed efficiently if a high level of 
production and consumption is to be 
achieved and maintained. This holds 





true whether the economy is charac- 
terized by individual enterprisers, 
state socialism, or some other form 
of organization. 


In the American economy a sys- 
tem of free-to-change market prices 
has been the major force relied upon 
to direct the production of goods and 
services and to govern their distri- 
bution among consumers. In the 
process a third important function is 
performed also—the distribution of 
income among individuals and the 
provision of an incentive to produce. 
These are not separate and discon- 
nected operations; all proceed si- 
multaneously; together they form a 
complete circle of economic activity, 
a merry-go-round without obvious 
beginning or end. Each is so inti- 
mately interrelated with the others 
that a change in price to affect the 
results of any one function also 
effects compensating adjustments in 
the others. 


The growing prevalence of laws, 
administrative rulings, and business 
practices which seriously limit the 
free-to-change feature of the Amer- 
ican system of market prices raises 
a question as to whether this type 
of price system may have outlived 
its usefulness. At first glance, this 
may appear to be an academic ques- 
tion—a theoretical topic for consid- 
eration only within the strict con- 
fines of the scholar’s ivory tower. 
However, if ever there was such a 
time, it has long since become his- 
tory. For just as houses are built 
brick by brick, so is this question 
being answered step by step, but 
possibly without a full realization 
of the significance of each individ- 
ual action. 


An increasing number of prices 
are established as goals—objectives 
to be achieved, if necessary by di- 
rect controls over production, mar- 
keting, and consumption. But prices 
established as goals are very differ- 


Free-To-Change Market Prices 
Serve As Guides By: 


1. Directing production of goods 
and services. 


2. Governing their 


among consumers. 


distribution 


3. Distribution of income among 
individuals, providing both incentive 
to produce and ability to consume. 


ERNEST T. BAUGHMAN 


ent things in an economy from free- 
to-change-prices which function 
primarily as guides. This simple 
fact appears to be inadequately rec- 
ognized. 

In general, “goal prices” result 
from the efforts of individuals and 
special interest groups to gain con- 
trol of certain prices and to manip- 
ulate them in accordance with their 
own interests, or, if they are unable 
to do this themselves to have it done 
for them through some agency of 
government. Most efforts to estab- 
lish prices as goals probably can be 
traced to the powerful urge present 
in each of us to provide security for 
himself. Not everyone, of course, can 
obtain for himself this type “protec- 
tion.” For prices which are income 
to one are at the same time costs to 
another, the distinction in a particu- 
lar transaction being merely wheth- 
er one is supplier or consumer of 
the product or service involved. 

We turn our attention now to a 
brief review of the way free-to- 
change prices perform the basic 
economic functions essential to any 
modern society. 


In our economy prices are the 
major guide in the numerous de- 
cisions of individuals as to what and 
how much to produce. When the de- 
mand for some commodity or service 
expands, relative to that for others, 
its price rises relative to other 
prices. Then it is more profitable for 
enterprising individuals or firms to 
hire workers and invest in the land 
and equipment necessary to increase 
production of the most desired items. 
More resources are channeled into 
the production of these things, less 
for others. In this way our resources 


are directed into the production of 
the things consumers indicate they 
want. 

Prices which are not free to 
change in response to changes in the 
many factors affecting the supply 
and demand of things for which con- 
sumers spend income cannot do an 
effective job of allocating resources 
and guiding production in accor- 
dance with the ever-changing de- 
sires of consumers. Consequently, if 
prices are not free to change they 
probably should not be relied upon 
to perform this function. 


Price Chooses Efficiency 


Efficient producers can afford to 
pay a higher price for resources than 
can the less efficient producers, 
thereby obtaining the supply. Inef- 
ficient producers are “priced out of 
the market” and must turn their 
talents to another use where they 
are more productive—where con- 
sumers place a higher value on the 
product of their efforts. This makes 
for efficient or productive use of 
resources and is important to the 
maintenance of high-level produc- 
tion per worker. 

Reference should be made also to 
the fact that most items can be pro- 
duced from several different combi- 
nations of resources. A thousand 
bushels of corn, for example, may be 
produced from five acres of land, a 
ton of fertilizer, a given amount of 
machinery, and 35 hours of man 
labor. An equal quantity of corn 
may be produced from more land 
and less fertilizer, or from the same 
amount of land and fertilizers but 
less machinery and more man la- 
bor. Growing out of this type of 
price-determined resource use is 
the ever-present stimulus to pro- 
ducers to find ways to increase the 
efficiency of their operations—to 
increase the output from the re- 
sources they control. For unless 
they can at least keep pace with 
the march of progress the free-to- 
change prices will allocate the re- 
sources they are using to more effi- 
cient managers. 

Most people receive income in re- 
turn for the performance of certain 
services, some from investments of 
past savings. Income, then, results 
from the quantity of service pro- 
vided and the price received per unit 
of such service. For a laborer this is 
the hours worked and the wage rate 
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OUTPOST IN THE WILDERNESS 


Shaving mirror belonged to doctor who 
attended Hamilton in famous duel 


NDIANS and wild animals populated the 
S ainens in southwestern New York 
where Philip Church brought his bride in 
1805. After studying law in this country 
and England, he had served as secretary 
and aide-de-camp to his uncle, Alexander 
Hamilton. Philip’s wife was the former Anna 
Matilda Stewart of Philadelphia, daughter 
of General Walter Stewart. Though the rug- 
ged frontier life was a test of the young 
couple’s fortitude, they quickly adapted 
themselves to the new conditions and played 
a prominent part in the region’s growth 
and development. 

The property, a vast 100,000-acre tract 
originally owned by Robert Morris, had 
been acquired in 1800 by Philip’s father, 
John Barker Church, who gave his son half 
interest in return for assuming its adminis- 
tration. First making an exploratory expe- 
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ee records the 
tragedy caused by 
this brace of pistols 


Belvidere near Wellsville, N.Y., bas twenty-six rooms and thirteen fireplaces 


dition, Philip chose the site for his farm and 
future home on the banks of the Genesee 
River. Here a sawmill and gristmill were 
built and then the home where he brought 
his bride. It was known as the White House 
because it was the only painted structure 
in western New York. 

In 1810, Belvidere, the Churches’ perma- 
nent home, was completed. Designed by 
Benjamin Latrobe, it was built of stones 
from a nearby creek and bricks made on 
the premises. Privately owned today, it is 
one of this country’s purest examples of 
classic revival architecture. 

The Churches maintained friendly rela- 
tions with the neighboring Indians and al- 
ways set aside choice farm lands for their 
use. Each spring the tribesmen planted corn 
at Belvidere, returning in the fall 
for the harvest. To Mrs. Church 
they gave the name Ye-nun-ke- 
a-wa, meaning “The first white 
woman who has come” and in 
Philip’s absence during the war of FIRE 
1812 they offered to place a guard 
around the house for her pro- 


tection from enemy marauders. 


Until fairly recent years a set of duel- 
ing pistols were among Belvidere’s prized 
mementos. Originally belonging to John 
Barker Church, they were used on three 
occasions in which the Churches were more 
or less directly involved. The first was a 
duel between John Church and Aaron Burr, 
in which neither participant was injured. 
The second was the duel in which Philip 
acted as second to Alexander Hamilton’s 
son Philip when young Hamilton was 
killed. The third, fought on the same spot, 
was the famous Hamilton-Burr duel in 
which Hamilton was fatally wounded. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is 
America’s leading insurance protector of Amer- 


ican homes and the homes of American industry. 


x THE HOME x 
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Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
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per hour. For a wheat farmer it is 
the bushels of wheat produced and 
the price per bushel. 

In an effectively functioning econ- 
omy guided by free-to-change mar- 
ket prices, individuals would be able 
to influence their incomes only by 
increasing their productivity—be- 
coming more productive in their 
current job or changing to an ac- 
tivity where their skills are in great- 
er demand and would therefore be 
more amply rewarded. For prices 
would be set for each commodity 
and service by market forces which 
could not be influenced significantly 
by any supplier or user of the com- 
modity or service. In this respect, 
market prices would be an impor- 
tant determiner of the income re- 
ceived by individuals. 

The distribution of income among 
individuals and occupational groups 
which has resulted from the particu- 
lar price system functioning in our 
economy has been unsatisfactory to 
a sufficiently large number of per- 
sons to bring about numerous efforts 
to change it. 

Labor unions, farmers’ organiza- 
tions, professional societies, trade 
associations, and the like, frequently 
have as one of their prime objectives 
the development and perpetuation 
of practices or programs designed 
to provide them a “fair” (larger) 
share of the total national income. 
Very often these measures place a 
limit on the adaptability of prices to 
changing conditions, severely handi- 
capping prices in the performance 
of their proper functions, aside from 
that of distributing income. 


Prices And Consumption 


Prices are important to comsump- 
tion in at least three respects: (1) 
to guide consumers in spending their 
income, (2) to guide the geographic 
distribution of items to be consumed, 
and (3) to guide the distribution 
through time of commodities to be 
consumed. 

Each person has a wide array 
of likes, dislikes, and preferences. 
These, when matched with the prices 
at which commodities and services 
are offered in markets result in 
many individual decisions to pur- 
chase and consume. In total, these 
decisions of many individuals are 
transferred through market prices 
to producers and back again to con- 
sumers. Prices of commodities in 
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K————— 


An increasing number of prices are established as goals—objectives 
to be achieved, if necessary, by direct controls over production, mar- 
keting and consumption. But prices established as goals are very differ- 
ent things in an economy from free-to-change prices which function 


primarily as guides. 





short supply rise and the amount 
which some consumers purchase are 
thereby reduced. The higher prices 
change the manner in which supplies 
are allocated among consumers. Each 
consumer, however, may still spend 
his income in such a way as to give 
him maximum satisfaction. Those 
willing to spend a larger proportion 
of their income on the higher priced 
item continue to use it at the same 
rate as previously. Others who find 
that they can buy more “satisfac- 
tion” by reducing their purchases of 
the higher priced item and increas- 
ing expenditures for other things 
do so. In this way prices guide con- 
sumers in the expenditure of their 
income. 

Production of many commodities 
is limited to relatively small areas. 
In some instances to a few factories 
in a few cities, in others to a rela- 
tively small land area with a 
particular combination of sunshine, 
temperature, rainfall, and soil. When 
supplies are produced largely in 
such limited areas the problem of 
achieving the best possible distribu- 
tion of the products through the en- 
tire market area become rather 
complicated. 





The problem is not solved by 
simply allocating available supplies 
to the various areas in accordance 
with their population. For consum- 
ers’ tastes differ, as do their incomes 
and expenditure patterns. This be- 
came particularly evident during 
the period of wartime and early 
postwar price control. With prices 
“frozen” the problem of achieving 
“equitable” geographical distribu- 
tion of supplies was particularly 
difficult. 

Another phase of this same prob- 
lem is the distribution of supplies 
through time. Production of many 
commodities is seasonal. In most in- 
stances consumers desire a relatively 
uniform supply throughout the year. 





There emerges then the need for 
storage—the distribution of supplies 
through time. 

No one can determine with cer- 
tainty at harvest time the quantity 
of wheat, apples, or any one of many 
other commodities that consumers 
would buy at a specified price in the 
ensuing twelve months. Even con- 
sumers themselves do not know to- 
day how many apples they would 
like to buy several months hence 
at say ten cents per pound. Thus, 
there are risks involved in achiev- 
ing a satisfactory distribution of 
supplies through time. Someone 
must assume the risk of withholding 
supplies from consumption during 
seasons of high production and mov- 
ing them into consumption during 
seasons of low production. In gen- 
eral, prices rise enough to cover the 
costs involved in storing products. 
This is not true every year, however, 
and it is important in the interest 
of getting the total supply moved 
into consumption and to avoid run- 
ning out before the new crop ma- 
tures for prices to be free to change 
during the storage season. Otherwise 
surplus stocks will accumulate at 
some times and consumers will be 
without supplies at others. An al- 
ternative, of course, is the direct ra- 
tioning of supplies to consumers 
when supply is short, and subsi- 
dized consumption when supplies 
are large. 


Other Functions Of Price 


The same price changes that guide 
consumption and the distribution of 
products geographically and through 
time also determine the distribution 
of incomes among individuals, guide 
production, and allocate resources 
to their various uses. Dissatisfaction 
with one or more of the results of a 
system of free - to- change prices 
frequently has brought forth meas- 
ures to fix prices so that some par- 
ticular result will be more in accord 
with the desires of an interested 
group. If the measures adopted are 
effective, prices may be forced to 
perform in such a manner as to give 
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HAT MAKES A CUSTOMER PREFER YOUR 
CHECKING ACCOUNT SERVICE? 


Your customers open checking accounts with you 
because your bank has won a reputation for good 
service. You have won this reputation by rendering 
efficiently and expertly all the services that a 
customer has the right to demand. It is a bank 

like yours, offering only the best in every 

service, which most enthusiastically promotes the 
sale of American Express Travelers Cheques. 

For these travelers cheques give your customers 


ie a the greatest assurance of complete satisfaction. 
ly 


jj Wh B_ | AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


never let you or your customers down 


ys. Known On Sight! Your customers will find 

4) American Express Travelers Cheques are the pest 
known, the most widely accepted cheques in the 
world. They're easy to spend anywhere because 
for 59 years American Express has vigorously 
promoted and advertised them. 


Help Availabie Everywhere! Your customers 
never have to worry about being stranded if their 
cheques are lost or stolen. They'll get quick 

help wherever or whenever they need it. At home 
and abroad, 161 conveniently located offices are 
always ready to give assistance...or a quick refund. 


Real Confidence-Building Service! You 

can be confident your customers will receive the 
same excellent service you insist they get 
throughout your bank. So don’t take chances with 
your customers. Sell them American Express 
Travelers Cheques—they'll never let you 

or your customers down! 


VO oe Ye le lO UY 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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the desired result. But in accom- 
plishing this result the ability of 
prices to perform other functions is 
likely to be severely reduced. 


Few people will maintain that the 
American System of market prices 
has functioned perfectly. There ap- 
pears to be a growing tendency, 
however, to establish prices as eco- 
nomic goals rather than permit them 
to fuction as economic guides. 
When this is done, as it frequently 
is, without developing alternative 
mechanisms to perform the essential 
regulatory functions of prices, pro- 
duction and distribution are likely 
to proceed without much, if any, re- 
gard for demand or need, and rate 
of consumption is quite unrelated to 
present or prospective available 
supply. 

For instance, programs have been 
developed to raise the income of 
farmers relative to the income of 
others by supporting farm product 
prices at levels higher than would 
otherwise prevail. This can be done 
to a limited degree by measures de- 
signed either to reduce supplies or 
increase demand. Both have been 
used but with major reliance upon 
the former. Market supplies of the 
supported products are limited by 
government purchases and loans 
as well as by restrictions on the 
amount of the land resources which 








may be used to produce them. In- 
sofar as the program is successful, 
farm product prices are maintained 
at higher levels, at least during the 
periods when stocks are accumu- 
lated, and the income of farmers 
as a group (insofar as income re- 
sults from price per unit of farm 
products) is increased. But what of 
the other functions of price? 

The ability of prices to effec- 
tively guide consumption is sever- 
ly handicapped. The higher prices 
limit the volume of farm products 
purchased by consumers. Whereas 
people should be consuming more 
farm products, they consume less. 

The higher prices also encourage 
high-level production and employ- 
ment of more resources in agricul- 
ture even though all indications, 
other than the artificially main- 
tained prices, suggest that fewer 
resources should be used in the 
production of farm products. Thus, 
direct controls over resources use 
are developed to supplement the 
price supports. To date, these con- 
trols have been limited largely to 
acreage allotments and restrictions 
on marketing. - 


Effectiveness Of Restrictions 
Limited By Substitutability 


The substitutability of one re- 
source for another in the produc- 
tion process, however, limits the 
effectiveness of restrictions on the 
use of the land as a supply control 
factor. The use of more fertilizer, 
labor, better equipment, and im- 
proved tillage practices can offset 
to a considerable degree the effects 
of the reduction in the land re- 
source, but production costs are 
likely to be higher due to the 
changed combination of resources. 

But let us recall the original ob- 
jective of the price program—to 
increase incomes of farmers. Pre- 
sumably it is per capita farm in- 
come that is important rather than 
the total. If the number of people 
engaged in farming increases as 
much as the increase in net farm 
income resulting from the price 
program, there will be no gain in 
per capita income of farmers. And 
any capacity which pricés still have 
to direct the use of resources tends 
to increase rather than reduce the 
amounts used in agriculture. 

The conclusion:If prices are to 
be administered so as to perform 


Government support of agricul- 
tural commodities and substan- 
tial purchases of materials un-- 
der the stockpiling program are 
interfering with the response of 
prices to increases in supply as 
compared with demand. It is 


questionable how much longer 
the support programs can be 
continued without either greater 
flexibility in prices or more ef- 
fective controls on production. 
Business Comment for May— 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago. 


any one function in a manner which 
differs significantly from the result 
that would be achieved in a com- 
petitive system of free-to-change 
prices their capacity to perform 
the other functions of price will 
be severely handicapped. Other 
mechanisms then must be devel- 
oped to perform these functions. 
Experience to date indicates that 
these alternatives leave much to be 
desired. But if we are to continue 
along our present course of estab- 
lishing prices as goals we should 
recognize that the development of 
effective non-price mechanisms to 
guide production, consumption, and 
the allocation of resources, and to 
control the distribution of income is 
of prime importance. In addition to 
price fixing, measures such as con- 
sumer rationing, licensing of pro- 
duction and marketing, and direct 
allocation of labor, credit, and 
other production resources may be 
needed. 

The difficulties obviously appar- 
ent in directly controlling produc- 
tion, resource use, consumption, and 
the distribution of income should 
lead to careful consideration of 
available alternatives. Fortunately, 
there is an alternative which holds 
forth promise. It involves making 
maximum use of a system of free- 
to-change prices. It is recognized 
that such a system, as we have 
known it in the past, has functioned 
imperfectly at times, and that even 
if it should function perfectly it 
might still yield results which in 
some respects would not be accept- 
able to society. Nevertheless, it has 
performed many services reason- 
ably well, much better than any 
alternative mechanism yet designed. 
In view of this, it would appear 
reasonable to direct our primary 
efforts toward improving the effec- 
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“SO THIS IS THE CHECK 
THAT CAUSED A LOSS 
OF 59 HOURS!” 


$99.16 


TEACHER IN 


“THAT’S THE 
ONE, MR. STEELE. 
HOW CAN WE 
GET OUR 
CUSTOMERS TO 
DESIGN THEIR 
CHECKS PROPERLY?” 


= This sketch was made 

from a photostat of the 

actual check which cost 3 

banks a total of 59 lost hours 

— more than a week’s work 

for one employee! Do you 
know why ? * 


THIS FREE BOOK WILL HELP 
CURE YOUR “HEADACHE CHECKS”! 


We believe that you, like many other bank- 
ers, will find this Hammermill idea-book, 
“‘BUSINESS CHECKS,” helpful. Distribution 
of it among your customers can prove a 
tactful way of showing them what is needed 
for fast and accurate handling of their 
checks. The little book shows 15 examples 
of common time-wasting faults from checks 
in actual use. Then it shows in clear dia- 


$$ 


grammatic form the essentials of GOOD 
business-check design. 

You and your tellers will find ‘‘BUSINESS 
CHECKS” a stimulating refresher. Send the 
coupon for FREE copies. And remember 
even the best-designed checks give 
Sreater satisfaction on the easy-to- 
write-on check paper that really pro- 
tects —— Hammermill Safety. 


*The ‘‘rate of pay’’ ($104.16) was naturally mistaken for ‘‘amount of check’’ ($99.16.) 


Hammermill Paper Company 


1505 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me FREE copies of “‘Business Checks.” 


Name Position 
(Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead.) BM-JUN 


* * . neha 
~ ™ _ aed é —— a 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA... FOUNDED 1898 
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tiveness with which free-to-change 
prices perform and to steadfastly 
oppose the development of practices 
which hinder rather than help such 
a price system to operate effec- 
tively. 

In general, this approach involves 
fostering measurese which would 
sharpen rather than dull competi- 
tion. A first step might be to sweep 
away the many public laws and 
regulations which attempt to out- 
law price competition, measures 
which frequently masquerade under 
such appealing names as “fair trade 
practices.” Similar practices im- 
plemented by groups of private citi- 
zens might well receive the same 
treatment. In a few instances out- 
right limitation of the scale of oper- 
ation of any one competitor might 
be warranted. Additional steps 
which would tend to equalize the 
position of all buyers and sellers 
include such things as the provision 
of more adequate market informa- 
tion—on production, stocks, sales, 
etc.—more extensive development 
and use of uniform grade standards, 
and the like. 


Competition Essential 


It should be recognized from the 
outset that reasonably competitive 
conditions must exist if a system 
of free-to-change market prices is 
to perform effectively. Those who 
lament the increasing interference 
with prices and markets by govern- 
ment agencies and at the same time 
resist the implementation of meas- 
ures which would sharpen compe- 
tition are attempting to ride off 
in opposite directions at the same 
time. In instances where reason- 
ably effective competition cannot 
be achieved and maintained, pub- 
licly administered prices probably 
are the logical conclusion. 


It is not necessary for all the 
results of a system of free-to- 
change market prices to be accept- 
able to society to warrant consid- 
erable effort to perpetuate it. The 
major requirement is that it does 
a better job of directing production 
in accordance with the wishes of 
consumers than would be done by 
some alternative arrangement. If 
society should object, for example, 
to the distribution of income which 
resulted, this could be modified by 
some measure such as the personal 
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income tax which operates directly 
on this factor without seriously re- 
stricting the capacity of prices to 
perform the essential functions of 
guiding production and consump- 
tion. Or, if society should choose to 
increase the consumption of certain 
things by special groups in the 
economy this likewise could be 
handled by a measure designed to 
achieve this specific end without 
seriously disrupting the price mech- 
anism. 


But measures which interfere di- 
rectly with the functioning of a 
system of free-to-change prices 
should be adopted only after their 
effects on all the economic functions 
of prices have been carefully evalu- 
ated. For the preponderance of evi- 
dence to date indicates that the 
extensive resources of the Ameri- 
can people can be organized and 
utilized so as to best serve the 
interests of consumers when co- 
ordinated and guided through a 
system of free-to-change market 
prices in competitive circumstances. 


CCH Map Shows Chief Source 
Of Tax Revenue State By State 


Almost half the states depended 
upon sales, use and gross receipts 
taxes for their greatest single source 
of revenue in 1949, according to 
Commerce Clearing House. 


This is shown graphically in a 
map prepared by Commerce Clear- 
ing House which gives the great- 
est source of tax revenue in pro- 
portion to total collections in each 





of the 48 states and the District of 
Columbia. 

A breakdown of the collection 
percentages shows the number of 
states depending primarily upon 
specific taxes: 


No. of States 
using tax for 


Tax major revenue 
Sales, use, Cte. ..0i0005 56 23 states 
CIOINAD :o Soe ea es «oes 14 states 
TNOCORAG Sic chine sae Hane 8 states 
BOVESEIEG co dank di BES 2 states 
PROMOTES... 6 4 ike 1 state 
PIOPETCY. « .:.. se cvaeeaes D.C 


West Virginia collected 59% of its 
total revenue from sales and gross 
income taxes, the largest percent- 
age from one source in the nation. 


Oregon collected 57% of its taxes 
from income levies. Massachusetts 
is next with 49%, while Wisconsin 
and New York follow with 46% and 
43% of their totals, respectively, 
from income taxes. 

Gasoline and motor fuel taxes 
were top revenue producers in Ne- 
braska, accounting for 42% of the 
state’s total. 

Three exceptions from the major 
state tax sources are the franchise 
tax in Delaware, due to its favor- 
able corporation laws, and sever- 
ance taxes on natural resources in 
Louisiana and Texas. 

Noteworthy in the map is the ab- 
sence of any state depending upon 
the traditional property tax for its 
major source of revenue. However, 
property taxes continued to be the 
chief revenue producer in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


MAJOR REVENUE-PRODUCING TAXES 
(Figures represent percentages of total tax collections) 
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A biy Bank geared, for speed - 


How the Continental Illinois 


collects cash items—FAST! 


Mail is picked up as it reaches the post office just across Clark ee 
street, whatever the time — day and night. io IN OTHER WORDS, 


Our seasoned proving staff processes cash items continuously Foss your own fast and efficient sending 
through the night as soon as they are received — often saving of cash items is never wasted here— 
a full day of collection time. iy we take up where you leave off, with 
All out-of-town checks are microfilmed at the rate of thousands int: competent staff, modern facilities, 


an hour. If an occasional check is lost, a photographic copy 


and advanced techniques. 
can be put through at once. 


TRY US! 
Air mail, air express, early trains and fast trains are used to con- 
vert every item into usable funds at the earliest possible moment. 


As for local checks —with the Clearing House just across La Salle 


street—we have utmost “leeway” for including last minute items. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


June, 1950 












We Reduced Return Items 


By Educating Customers 


By PERRY C. SOUTHERTON 


Assistant Treasurer, The Union and New 
Haven Trust Company, New Haven, Conn. 


Customers of this bank now realize what a lot of responsibility 


the bank must assume and they are inclined to cooperate by 


being more careful. 


always has been, and probably 

always will be a problem to 
bankers. As a consequence, we have 
been looking for years for some way 
to ease the burden. 


The State of Connecticut has a 
statute on its books releasing banks 
from responsibility on stop pay- 
ments after six months, if they so 
notify their customer. Offsetting 
this, is the right of the customer to 
renew stop payments in writing. 
This can go on indefinitely. 


We look at the matter through the 
eyes of the customer to the best of 
our ability and we feel that, from 
this angle, the only safe thing is to 
keep a permanent file of stop pay- 
ments, which we do. Reference to 
this file is not too burdensome if 
sufficient importance is placed upon 
the date of the items involved. 

If all checks with stale dates are 
thrown out for supervision by those 
responsible, you have boiled the 
problem down to the minimum. The 
current stop payments are the big- 
gest problem, and for them, we have 
a current file. 

Our bookkeepers scan check dates 
carefully, checking all items dated 
within two months on a current-stop 
payment file and throwing out all 
older dates for reference to the per- 
manent file. These throw-outs are 
handled by the department head. 

To inform our depositors as to 
how much work we do in handling 
their checks and to encourage them 
to help avoid returned items, we 
published the chart on page 18 
and the following article in our cus- 
tomer’s magazine: 
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“Unless you are more than ordi- 
narily careful with your checking 
account, or lucky in the same pro- 
portion, sooner or later a little slip 
like one of those shown on page 
20 may reach you attached to 
a ‘returned item.’ A check has 
‘bounced,’ as they say. Some act of 
yours, or some act of a person to 
whom you gave a check, or who 
gave you a check—or some act of 
ours—has ‘thrown a monkey 
wrench’ into the ‘assembly line’ that 
processes your checks and deposit 
items once they reach the bank. 


The Check Assembly Line 


“Yes, your checking account is 
handled on an assembly line. It is 
not so complicated as that in many 
factories; there are no great cranes 
to lift heavy pieces of machinery, no 
men in overalls toiling at lathes, 
presses, or furnaces. The principal 
resemblance to a factory is that, ina 
bank bookkeeping department, 
there is a steady, systematically 
planned flow of work. Another simi- 
larity is that, all along the bank as- 
sembly line, there are ‘inspection 
points.’ 

“Herewith, we show graphically 
our checking account assembly line 
and the principal inspection points 
which enable us to handle around 
15,000 items daily and keep things 
moving smoothly. Of course, all 
work is checked; but where bottle- 
necks develop, there the job of in- 
spection is concentrated and spe- 
cialized. 

“This is necessary not only to 
catch mistakes traceable to the cus- 
tomer, but also those made by our 









employees in the normal course of 
their work which, at peak periods, 
generates high pressure. Of course, 
if a mistake is caught at the first 
inspection points for deposits and 
withdrawals, no great harm is done. 
But every time an error ‘gets into 
the works’ before it is detected, the 
effect is that of throwing a monkey 
wrench. The assembly line must halt 
at some point while the error is be- 
ing assessed. 


“Sometimes, it can be corrected 
by us without bothering you, the 
customer. Sometimes, we can get in 
touch with you before the deadline 
for returning unpayable items. But 
if nothing can be done except ‘throw 
the item out,’ then it will be ‘re- 
turned’ with a little slip telling why; 
and there may be a charge of $1. 


About Special Instructions 


“Naturally, some curious things 
besides errors bob up as our ‘inspec- 
tors’ do their checking. Very often, 
a customer will write us a ‘special 
note’ on a check saying, ‘To be paid 
only if John Doe does so and so.’ 
Obviously, we can not heed such in- 
structions. We have no way of 
knowing what arrangements the 
customer may have with John Doe. 
Our job is to pay out funds on order 
whenever the order is properly pre- 
sented and there are sufficient funds 
to meet it. 


“Sometimes, we receive written 
instructions from a substantial and 
responsible concern to pay its checks 
only when they are signed by two 
officers—and then consistently re- 
ceive checks from that concern 
signed by only one officer. A nice 
question: What would you do in 
that case—pay these checks, or 
‘bounce’ them? 

“Again, customers sometimes 
mark checks ‘Payment in full.’ Our 
payment of such a check has little to 
do with whether or not that nota- 
tion is correct or binding. 


“There is, too, a file in our com- 
mercial bookkeeping department of 
‘hard-to-read’ signatures. When- 
ever bookkeepers come across an es- 
pecially difficult signature, a speci- 
men of it, with a clearly typed 
spelling, is put into the ‘hard-to- 
read’ file. We accept such idiosyn- 
cracies with a smile. 


“Because we ourselves make er- 
rors, we can hardly expect our cus- 
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ROBBERY OF THE FIRST NATIONAL AND CONDON BANKS, 
COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS, OCTOBER 5, 1892 
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THE TWO-IN-ONE BANK ROBBERY 


Guarding the golden harvest of one of Kansas’s 
most prosperous farming regions, the two banks 
faced each other across Coffeyville’s triangular 


Plaza. Nearby, Drayman Charlie Gump sunned 
himself and watched idly as five armed men (no 
novelty in that time and place) strode from an 
alley across the way. Suddenly, three wheeled 
into the Condon Bank — the two others headed for 
the First National. Gump shrilled the alarm and 
took a bullet in the hand as he scuttled for cover. 

Inside the First National, the two bandits found 
smooth going. Bundling some $20,000 into a 
sack, they dodged out the back door just as startled 
citizens began to pump lead at the two banks. 
Miraculously, they reached the horses, but turned 
to cover the others. 

The Condon Bank was tougher. Cashier Char- 
ley Ball bluffed coolly — claiming his wide-open 
vault would be on a time-lock for three more min- 


the vantage points, the range. Four robbers fell in 
the deadly hail. The fifth, terribly wounded, lived 
to serve his sentence and write his account of this 
daring two-in-one bank raid. His name: Emmett 
Dalton, last of the frontier’s fabled Dalton gang. 


* * * 


Bandits today rob banks one at a time and more quietly. 


* They find —in modern law enforcement and protective 


devices — enemies equal in mettle to the fighting citizens 
of Coffeyville. But robbery remains a serious hazard — 
as do embezzlement, fire, liability and other risks. 

The only sound protection against financial loss is 
an expertly planned and vigilantly maintained insurance 
program .. . such a program as the AZtna Plan of Risk 
and Insurance Analysis can provide for financial institu- 
tions. Ask your local Etna representative to explain 
how this tested method can improve a bank’s insurance 
protection. 


oa 
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utes. The clock ticked ...one minute, two. Nearly 
a hundred bullets crashed into the bank. The 
bandits decided to call it off and broke for the door. 

But the embattled citizens. now had the guns, 
June, 1950 


AErNa Casuatty AND Surety Company 


The Hina Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
LIFE ANO CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
«ma Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company 
Zina Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford 15 Connecticut 
























































YOU MAKE A DEPOSIT 


Br Man 
Uf you are utilizing our 
special deposit form, teller 
initials receipt and returns 
it to you with a new form for 
future use. Orberwist, teller 


At tue Teciee’s Wixpow 
on tw THe Niont on 
Lossy Derosrrones 

accompanied by a deposit 

slip. Teller receipts for the 
makes out a deposit slip and | amount in your passbook or 

& receipt, signing and mail__} on a duplicate deposit slip 

ing latter to you. Pay you prefer. 









Cuecxs, money orders, or matured 

drawn on or payable by 
(1) us, (2) another bank in New 
Haven, or (3) another bank out- 
side of New Haven. These items 
are listed singly on the deposit slip 
and sent with 2 memorandum of 
cash received to... 


Casu 
which the teller veri- 
fies and keeps with 
his other cash of 
sorts, packages, veri- 
fies, and stores in... 











Cueces on other New Ha- 


Messeworr 
who takes them to... 


New Havex 
Crzaniwo House 


for settlement, after which 
they go to... 





Smirreo to 


Locat Bank 
drawn on for payment, 
which puts them through 


its books and sends them 





“float 


tomers, less accustomed than we to 
bookkeeping, to be infallible. 


“Yes, our own staff can throw 
monkey wrenches into the assembly 
line. Inexperience and carelessness 
are obvious causes which training 
and close supervision can help re- 
move. But can you imagine the time 
we had during the war when, ex- 
cept for experienced supervisors, 
our commercial bookkeeping de- 
partment was manned by girls the 
most experienced of whom had been 
with us barely six months! 


Minimize Fatigue 


“Fatigue is also a cause of error 
which we try to avoid by giving 
bookkeepers and other assembly 
line workers periods of rest and re- 
laxation in our employees’ lounge, 
where coffee is served during most 
of the work period. 


“Even so, a bookkeeper must al- 
ways be alert to what might be 
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‘The “items” in your deposit may include 


Curcxs drawn on banks 
outside of New Haven 


Transit Desx 
which accumulates geo- 
graphically with letters. 
Then they go to... 


ven banks which go to... 
° which go to... 
Exewawoe Desk which 
accumulates and gives 
them to... 





Puotocearny Crean 
who photographs both sides 





banks*, which put checks 
through the... 


“While in the process of being 
collected, these checks are 
—hence the term 
“bank it” or “uncollected 
funds.” 


Checking Account “Assembly Line,” showing “Inspection Points” 


YOU MAKE A WITHDRAWAL 


Fao Oursips 
rus Banc 


by your check on us 
which reaches us 
through (1) the Fed- 
eral Reserve Collect- 
ing System or (2) the 
New Haven Clear- 
ing House. Your 
check goes to... 





















Ar twe Tettsa’s Winnow 


getting cash from our teller in 
return for ¢ money or- 
ders, of matured coupons 
drawn on or payable by (1) us, 
(2) another bank in New Ha- 

another bank out- 
lew Haven. Periodi- 


Casn Vautr 
which sends cash to or 
receives cash from 







Tus Paoor Derantuerr 
which by use of machines proves, endorses for our bank, and sorts the items as shown below: 






“US” Cuecns 
drawn on Tue Taosr 
Company which go to... 


Derosrr Sups 
which go to... 


who “post” these items on the ledger 


of each check. Then they 
are... 


Jumion Booxxeerens 
“post” these items on statement sheets, after which. 


Derosrr Sus, Prorocesruy Crean é 
are filed as a permanent Photographs both sides 
record. each check. Then they are... 


Fepeaat Reseave 
Cottectiwo Sysrem 


Canceceo and Fireo 


@.-- after which they go to... alphabetically by accounts, 
ter which... 
Tue Peasow Tus Pzasow 
who issued them. who issued them. Owce a Mowrn 


statements are made up and 


This chart showing the many places a check must go was used in our customer magazine to emphasize the amount of 
work that is caused the bank when a check is not properly prepared. Even a customer who has never had a check re- 
turned is impressed by this display of the service the bank renders every time a check is handled. 


called ‘perfectly natural errors.’ For 
example, there are many ‘Browns’ 
and ‘Smiths’ among our customers. 
Thus a simple error on our part 
might be charging a check to the 
account of the wrong ‘Smith’ or 
‘Brown.’ 

“Many customers’ signatures are 
similar and can easily be confused if 
only casually glanced at. A book- 
keeper must likewise learn to read 
correctly the amount on a badly 
written chetk—even a typed check, 
if a figure has been struck confus- 
ingly over printing on the check. In 
case of carelessness on the part of a 
bookkeeper the ‘penalty fits the 
crime’: When a ‘difference’ shows 
up, some one must stay until it is 
found by laboriously checking back 
long lists of checks and figures. 

“Today, our checking machinery 
handles about 2,000 items in every 
working hour—a figure that would 
be impossible without a large in- 
vestment in labor-saving machinery 














A. Hawouiwo Inspection of deposits to 
make sure that (1) deposit ticket bears de- 
positor’s name, (2) that cash is correctly 
counted and listed, and that all other de- 
posited items (3) bear the customer's en- 
dorsement and (4) are listed separately. 
















B. Parment Inspection of checks to be 
cashed to make sure date is neither (1) ad- 
vanced nor (2) old; that there are (3) no 
alterations; that the check has (4) a defi- 
nite payee; that the figures in the amount 
are (5) clear and (6) agree with the body 
fill-in; that there is (7) no “stop payment” 
on the account; that the signature is (8) 
the same as that in the file; and (9) that 
the endorsement is “in order,” which cov- 
ers an infinite variety of possible errors. 


C. Proor Hanpuiwo Inspection of all 
deposited items similar to four-point “A. 
Handling Inspection,” plus seeing that all 
checks are placed right side up with de- 
posit tickets in the right order to facilitate 
proof machine operator's work. 


D. Rovou Sort Payment Inspection of 
checks similar to nine-point “B. Payment 
Inspection.” Front of check is inspected to 
see that date, name of payee, amount and 
signature are in order; back of check is in- 
spected to see that endorsement is correct 
and not missing. 


E. Srop-Pavment Pavino Inspection of 
checks to make sure there is no order for- 
bidding a certain withdrawal from the 
account. 


F. Levcer Postinc Inspection of checks 
for suffigiency of funds, forgery, techni- 
calities such as “countersignature re- 
quired,” special instructions, etc. Checks 
not “thrown out” are then paid by being 
posted. 


G. Statement Postino Inspection of 
checks for any errors that may have been 
overlooked plus possible posting errors by 
senior bookkeepers resulting from similar 
names, similar signatures, fatigue, care- 
lessness, etc. 


H. Statement Crerx Inspection when 
cancelled checks are counted at the month- 
end before being returned to the customer. 





and a systematically planned flow of 
work. This is true mass production, 
and naturally, we are anxious to 
hold errors and consequently inter- 
ruptions to a minimum. For our part 
we try to train our staff to handle 
their jobs accurately. You, the cus- 
tomer, can do your part by being 
careful in drawing and indorsing 
checks and in writing deposit tick- 
ets. We can provide the finest ma- 
chinery, an adequate, well-trained 
staff, experienced supervision and 
good inspection. But if you misuse 
your checking account, the assembly 
line will grind to a stop, reducing 
the effectiveness of the machinery 
which makes tailor-made checking 
service available at a mass produc- 
tion price.” 


Flags Warn Against Misposting 


The matter of posting checks to 
the wrong account when names are 
similar is another result of quantity 
production. Our approach to this 
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What does your bank need 
in Philadelphia... 


Greater Philadelphia is a mighty big market—but one 
that takes a lot of knowing. 


That’s one of the reasons so many out-of-town banks 


Shotgun or Rifle? do business with us. 


We’ve been in Philadelphia a long time—147 years—and 
we’re pretty well acquainted with the people, 
the businessmen and their companies. 


Whether your customers want to blanket the area or hit 
pin-point objectives, we can provide the data and 
guidance you'll need for them—the kind of information 
you don’t get in books. 


That’s only one of the advantages in doing business with 
The Philadelphia National Bank. May we outline some of 
the others in more detail for you? 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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TAGS 


used by “inspectors” on the checking account “‘assembly 
line” when an item is “thrown out.” 


The Union & New Haven Trust Company 
Check attached is returned for reason indicated X 


Account attached 
Account closed 

Alteration 

Antedated 

Bank Stamp missing 
Countersignature required 
Deceased 

Endorsement lacking 
Endorse as drawn 
Guarantee of amount 
Guarantee of date 
Guaranty of Endorsement 
Insufficient funds 


Listed in wrong package 
No account 

Payment stopped 

Post dated 

Recalled 

Signature incomplete 
Signature lacking 
Signature unsatisfactory 
Two signatures required 
Uncollected funds 
Voucher missing 
Witness to mark 
Witness Address Needed 


INSUFFICIENT FUNDS 
The attached check is RETURNED because, when 


it was presented for payment, our records showed a 
balance SMALLER than the amount of the check. 


The deadline for returning such items makes it im- 


possible for us to contact the maker in every case be- 


fore returning the check. 


The Union & New Haven Trust Company 


This check list of the reasons why checks may be returned was published 
in our customer magazine, which is sent to customers each month, and 
which has proved to be very valuable as a means of customer education. 


has been to flag such accounts on the 
ledger card in an attempt to call the 
bookkeeper’s attention to the fact 
that he must be careful, also point- 
ing out to him what the danger is in 
each case. 

We have made a stab through the 
years at keeping a file of ‘hard-to- 
read’ signatures with the name 
typewritten alongside each signa- 
ture. This system is effective only if 
the volume is not too great, for in- 
dexing is not possible. 


The man who knows how will 
hang on to his job, but the man who 
knows why will be his boss. 
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The Businessman’s Opportunity 


“T see the businessman as having 
an almost unprecedented oppor- 
tunity to serve his fellow man. His 
opportunity is twofold: (1) Within 
his own business he can seek new 
ways and means of furnishing op- 
portunities for men to find human 
satisfactions on the job. (2) He can 
help society determine—in a con- 
tinuing and purposeful program— 
the most effective ways of furnish- 
ing the maximum of human satis- 
factions and security.”—Donald K. 
David, dean, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 


Westinghouse Extends 
Financing Program 

Further extension of the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation’s Eq- 
uity plan for financing purchases 
of Westinghouse products through 
local banks was announced recent- 
ly by C.F. Gilbert, manager of the 
Company’s retail credit division in 
Pittsburgh. The plan is being 
broadened to include distributor 
and dealer inventory and display 
stocks of air conditioning equip- 
ment and the Westinghouse Home 
Precipitron, an electronic air clean- 
er. 

The Westinghouse Equity plan 
was introduced in 1948 to encour- 
age local bank financing of electric 
appliances for Westinghouse deal- 
ers. It represented the first attempt 
by a manufacturing concern to 
provide such help, and its success 
so far led to the decision to broad- 
en the scope of its coverage, Mr. 
Gilbert explained. 

Under the plan, he said, banks 
are given broad protection in finan- 
cing inventories of Westinghouse 
products. Through a wholesale re- 
purchase agreement, Westinghouse 
agrees to repurchase any merchan- 
dise which may have been reposses- 
sed. Now more than 1000 banking 
locations offer financing service to 
Westinghouse dealers under the 
Equity plan. 

Mr. Gilbert listed these advan- 
tages of financing through local 
banks: 


1. Financing by local banks sets 
up potential financing service fa- 
cilities greater than heretofore ex- 
perienced by Westinghouse air 
conditioning distributors and deal- 
ers. 

2. Low cost is usually synony- 
mous with banks’ charges, which 
are based on fair practice. 

3. The position of trust and re- 
spect held by the local bank is as- 
surance that Westinghouse distrib- 
utors and dealers will receive 
sound and honest consideration in 
all their dealings. 

4. The complete authority of the 
local bank to deal every day with 
the unusual transaction as well as 
the usual makes for greater flexi- 
bility. 

5. The Westinghouse Air Condi- 
tioning Equity plan is available to 
all banks. 
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A. a commercial banker, you are all too 
familiar with the headaches and expense of 
check handling operations. Mis-sorts, mis- 
postings, signature - deciphering delays, 
slow check movement—these are a few of 
the snags and obstacles that spell out 
trouble and high operational costs. 
Here’s a solution to this problem...tried 
and proved hy many banks which have 
switched to 100% pocket-check imprint- 
ing with the new Todd Imprinter. Internal 
studies show that 100% imprinting saves 
costly man-hours in sorting...sharply re- 
duces mis-sorts and mis-postings...totally 
eliminates signature-deciphering...speeds 
over-all check handling by every teller and 
bookkeeper regardless of experience or 
shift from one account-group to another. 


about 100% 


pocket-check 


imprinting! 


One study—not ours—states, “It has been 
proved that imprinted checks can be fine- 
sorted three times as fast as other checks.” 


To these benefits to your bank add the 
Todd Imprinter’s economy and speed! You 
need to print up only 20 or 25 checks at a 
time for each customer... and that takes 
only 139 seconds from receipt of order to 
printed and bound book.* Any employee 
can operate the Imprinter...immediate 
on-the-spot check delivery to customers is 
assured ! 

To get the full story of what the Todd 
Imprinter can do for you—just mail the 
coupon below, now. 

* According to time study analyses of average daily pro- 


duction in a metropolitan commercial bank (name on 
request). 
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| THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please give us complete details about 100% pocket-check imprint- 


COMPANY, INC. | 
ee Tid A 


ROCHESTER 
SALES OFFICES IN 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD BY- 


NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ing with the new Todd Imprinter, without cost or obligation to us. 


ADDRESS__ 





ZONE_ STATE___ 
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The Common Trust Fund— 
Its Problems and Benefits 


By DANIEL W. BELL 
President, American Security & Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 


With the passage of enabling legislation by Congress, this 
bank immediately established its Trust Fund A, with 39 partic- 
ipating accounts, having an approximate value of $650,000. 


HEN WE WERE ASKED 
W the Editor of Bankers 

Monthly to prepare an 
article on the creation of our com- 
mon trust fund and the problems 
associated with that project, our first 
reaction was that so many excellent 
presentations had already been 
made, we could contribute very little 
as a novice in the field. Upon fur- 
ther reflection, however, we came to 
the conclusion that it might be of 
additional help to other companies 
who were planning to set up such 
funds if we were to discuss our own 
procedures and some of the prob- 
lems we had encountered. 


Our first problem was peculiar to 
our location in the District of Co- 
lumbia in which there was no legis- 
lation enacted enabling the estab- 
lishment of a fund such as we pro- 
posed. While such legislation was 
making its way through Congress, 
we prepared the groundwork and 
pondered the procedures and pit- 


falls of the Common Trust Fund. 
Of inestimable value during this 
preliminary period were the Com- 
mon Trust Fund Handbook, Second 
Edition, by the Trust Division of the 
A.B.A. and an address by Mr. T. 
Wesley Matthews, Assistant Vice- 
President of the Girard Trust of 
Philadelphia, later published in the 
April 1949 issue of “Trusts and Es- 
tates.” 


It is important to emphasize at the 
outset that the establishment and 
operation of a common trust fund 
is a team operation with one or 
more individuals designated to co- 
ordinate all activities. With our 
draft of a suggested procedure 
for “Operation-American Security 
Trust Fund A” completed, we selec- 
ted six men: the officer in charge of 
the trust department, one of the in- 
vestment officers, an officer for legal 
and administrative matters, and rep- 
resentatives of our tax, accounting, 
and administrative units, each of 


Anticipated Benefits Of The Common Trust Fund 


1. Saving in Cost of Administration 


. By reducing number of reviews necessary 

b. By reducing amount of investment work 

c. By reducing amount of correspondence and personal discussion 
d. By reducing handling. of principal and income items and secu- 


rities 


e. By reducing vault work, space requirements and punch-card 


record keeping 


f. By simplifying income distribution and accounting work 
g. By simplification and standardization of tax work. 


. Benefits to Participating Trusts through 


a. Improved investment diversification, supervision and study 


b. A more even flow of income 


c. Facilitated purchase and sale of securities 


d. Handling of larger blocks, resulting in elimination of odd lots 
and reduction of brokerage commissions. 


DANIEL W. BELL 


whom was given a specific portion 
of the entire problem. These men 
were armed with the Common Trust 
Fund Handbook, the proposed Dis- 
trict of Columbia legislation, perti- 
nent Federal Reserve regulations, 
Federal Income Tax provisions and 
such. 


Initial Steps 


To create our fund and build it up 
during the first year, we had de- 
cided to include only eligible testa- 
mentary trusts and trusts under ir- 
revocable agreements, $50,000 or 
less in value, where we were sole 
trustee without any requirement for 
consulting. Our investment account 
analysts made a preliminary survey 
of all trust accounts to determine 
our potential list of eligibles. Re- 
sults indicated that we had more 
than 400 accounts with a total value 
of over $7,500,000, including both 
discretionary accounts and those 
where we were restricted to D.C. 
legals. Just about this time steps 
were being taken to amend the court 
rules pertaining to legal investments 
for fiduciaries, in a manner which 
would permit holdings of up to 40% 
in stocks. We had hoped to set up 
one fund covering both discretionary 
and legal accounts, but this was not 
found to be feasible, and a discre- 
tionary fund was decided upon. We 
knew that considerably more than 
half of our 400 accounts were dis- 
cretionary and that a large group 
of eligibles was being administered. 


With these facts in mind, the 
group selected made one trip to a 
Trust Company in Philadelphia 
which had operated both discretion- 
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“Which way to The First National?” 


Aias, if only these banking gentlemen faced a more 

routine problem—like deciding which adding machine proves 

most useful most often in most places in a bank. 

There we could steer them straight .. . to a Monroe 410 Adding a. 

Machine. For this work-hungry Monroe with its huge ry yy Glareless 

appetite for figures is as versatile as it is efficient. ¥ palate Cushion-topped Keys 
Exclusive “‘Velvet Touch,” matchless simplicity, unique , ei yw Direct Subtraction 


Rhythm-add cadence of operation make the Monroe aan. lf vx “Velvet Touch” 


. F P Ease of Operation 
a topflight assistant wherever it’s put to work in a P 


bank. So efficient, in fact, operators using Rhythm- . : yw Automatic 


Credit Balance 
add report an amazing increase in speed and 


, yy Versatility 
output after only the first three days of operation. 


Your local Monroe office, listed in the classified 


. , and other outstanding 
telephone directory, will be glad to show exactly how 


; ’ features, plus unexcelled 
and why this machine will solve your figuring 


service by specially 
problems—swiftly, efficiently, economically. Call today. 


MONROE 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. & 
June, 1950 
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Will an embezzler spend 
the money you lend? 


Annually, American concerns suffer losses of almost 
$500,000,000 through the dishonesty of employees. 
This fact is of vital concern to any banker who 
makes commercial loans—because a single defalcation 
in a borrower’s company can make it difficult, even 
impossible, for the bank to recover its loan. 

Insist that your commercial credit applicants be 
adequately insured against employee dishonesty. Your 
local Fx D representative will be glad to check the form 
and sufficiency of such coverage. This extra protection 


costs you nothing—may save you thousands. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS; BURGLARY AND 
OTHER NEEDED FORMS OF INSURANCE 


Baltimore Maryland 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 





ary and legal accounts for many 
years, and another to a company in 
Richmond which had just estab- 
lished a discretionary fund. From 
these visits we obtained invalu- 
able help on policies, procedures, 
and records. 

At this time, we asked our coun- 
sel to prepare a common trust fund 
plan. We had the model plan from 
the Trust Division Handbook and 
copies of plans from mnay banks 
and trust companies, but, of course, 
our own plan required thorough 
study in the light of our local laws. 
On October 27, 1949, the President 
signed the enabling legislation just 
at the time that our counsel placed 
the draft of the proposed plan in our 
hands. 


Trust And Investment 
Committee Decides 


Our Trust and Investment Com- 
mittee had been kept advised of our 


| studies, but now the whole matter 


was placed before it. The Committee 
tentatively decided that a discre- 


| tionary common trust fund would be 
| created, and set the last day of the 
| following February as the opening 


date. Instructions were given to pre- 
sent accounts at the regular invest- 
ment committee meetings during the 


| interim period to determine eligibil- 


ity on a tentative basis. 
An eligibility questionnaire was 


| used by the investment account men 


in considering trusts under their re- 
spective administration, and their 


| conclusions were reviewed by an ad- 
| ministrative offcer. From the invest- 
| ment position, each account was 
| considered as to uninvested cash 


principal, amount of series G bonds 
held, realization of taxable capital 
gains, undesirable acceptance of los- 
ses, and undue disturbance of in- 


| come patterns to beneficiaries. This 
| latter point presented quite a prob- 
| lem and we finally set up a small 
| committee to consider each eligible 


on just this basis. In those accounts 
where a considerable readjustment 


| was called for, we decided that we 
| would write the beneficiaries before 


including the account in the fund. 
Our goal was to have each eligible 
account participate fully in the com- 
mon trust fund wherever possible. 

When each account had been re- 
viewed in the foregoing manner, 
with thorough consideration of the 
legal and administrative provisions 
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of the controlling instrument as well 
as all the investment problems, it 
was brought before the Trust and 
Investment Committee for tentative 
decision. All accounts determined to 
be tentatively eligible were to be 
presented to the Committee in Feb- 
ruary for final decision. 


During informal visits to the of- 
ficials of the Federal Reserve Board, 
to the Office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, and the D.C. tax 
authorities, we reviewed our pro- 
cedures and discussed the draft of 
our plan. Courteous and helpful co- 
operation was extended at all points. 

By this time, our group had de- 
cided on records to be maintained 
and had ordered books and forms. 
Procedures which had to be fol- 
lowed were put down on paper 
and each individual’s responsibility 
clearly indicated. 

Two knotty problems presented 
themselves: 


Trust Real Estate Notes? 


(A) One was the question of 
whether or not to include first trust 
real estate notes, secured on prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia 
area, in the investments of the fund. 
Such first trust notes or mortgages 
are authorized as legal investments 
for D. C. fiduciaries when made up 
of 60% of the appraised value in 
the case of term notes, and up to 
70% of the appraised value on 


monthly amortized notes. For many | 


years now these investments have 
been highly sought after, providing 
as they do a good income return 
with excellent security. No trust 








account in our bank suffered a loss | 
even through the most trying times | 


on this type of investment. 
However, it was pointed out that 
the inclusion of these notes in our 
portfolio might present a definite 
problem. We were advised that if at 
a valuation date a monthly payment 
happened to be overdue, or if the 
real estate taxes on the underlying 
real estate had not been paid, it 









































might be necessary to determine | 
that such an investment was no | 


longer suitable for the fund and seg- 
regation in the liquidating account 
was necessary. One bank, we knew, 
was including such notes in its 
portfolio, but we concluded reluc- 
tantly that we would not hold such 


investments in our fund at the pres- | 
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e You needn’t lick stamps, or stick stamps, or 
keep stamps locked up in a tin box... any more! 


e Pitney-Bowes new DM postage meter. . . desk 
model, about the size of a telephone... makes 
metered postage available to everybody. 


e The DM prints postage directly on the envelope, 
or on gummed tape for registered mail, extra bulky 
statements, etc. ...supplies postage for any kind of 
mail... prints a dated postmark and (optional) 
small advertisement on the envelope. 


e@ When you buy postage, the post office sets 
your meter... and your postage is fully protected 
from loss, theft or damage. Visible registers 

show postage used and on hand. There’s a slot 
for sealing envelopes. 


e There’s a postage meter for every bank, large or 
small... Ask the nearest PB office to show you. 
Or send the coupon below for descriptive booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage Meter 


>  World’s leading makers of mailing machines . . . 
offices in 93 cities in the U. S. and Canada. 





. 3} 
} 
PitNEY-BowEs INc. went | ON 
3834 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Send illustrated booklet to: 


Name 


Firm 


Address 





"We get 
faster tiquie 
production... 


with 
printed proof !" 


That's why banks are using Remington Rand’s Printing Calculators. 
Time is money. And figuring time costs you plenty. Your investment 
in clerical labor and in office expense for necessary calculating jobs is 
probably larger than you think. Compared to this overhead, the cost of 
your office figuring equipment is practically negligible! Why not make 
sure you're getting figure production at minimum cost? The Remington 
Rand Printing Calculator slashes costs because it gets the work 
out faster—does all your figuring work. 

Send for Remington Rand’s booklet “How the Printing 
Calculator Speeds and Simplifies Figure Work for 
Financial Institutions.” It points out how printed 
proof and 10-key touch control make the 
solution of your most complex figure work 

simple, quick and accurate. 

Actual tapes in the book- 
let show typical bank appli- 
cations, and step by step 
explanations point out in de- 
tail the benefits derived from 
“the calculator that prints.” 


Remington Rand Inc., Room 1661 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please send FREE booklet on the Print- 
ing Calculator for Banks. 


Bank 
Address_ 


a _State . 
Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 


BUSINESS 
MACHINES & 
SUPPLIES DIVISION 








ent time. A possible solution is to 
tailor-make some of our term loans 
so that the due dates of principal 
and interest will fall shortly after 
one or more of our valuation dates, 
making about three months avail- 
able to check on overdue payments. 

(B) The other problem was 
whether we would sell in the open 
market all securities other than G 
Bonds in eligible accounts, or 
whether we would take over from 
such accounts at the properly de- 
termined fair price those securities 
which our Trust and Investment 
Committee had previously deter- 
mined to purchase in the fund. The 
approximate total value of all initi- 
ally participating accounts had been 
considered by our Investment Com- 
mittee, and a tentative list of invest- 
ments to be purchased for a fund 
that size had been determined. 


Securities Taken Over 


| From Participating Accounts 


Having obtained opinions from 


| six leading companies, and after 
| careful consideration and discussion 


with interested parties, including 
our legal counsel, our Trust and In- 
vestment Committee decided to take 
over all securities including G Bonds 
from the participating accounts, un- 
der a careful check and double 
check on values of such securities 
and maintenance of complete rec- 
ords. Our committee realized it was 
going contrary to the majority 
action in the past but we believed 
it would be of greater benefit to our 
accounts not to have to sell on the 


| bid side and buy back on the offered, 


particularly where a wide spread 


| existed. Reduced brokerage expense 


and the elimination of the problem 
of a required sale before an ex- 
dividend date were added benefits of 
which it wished to avail itself. 


Our plan was placed in final form 
and approved by the Board of Di- 
rectors at the January 1950 meeting, 
and American Security’s Trust Fund 
A was established as of February 
28, 1950, with 39 participating ac- 
counts, having an approximate 
value of $650,000. 

We hope that within two years, 
and perhaps before then, we will 
have over 200 accounts in the fund 
with a total value of better than 
$2,000,000. We plan to bring up for 
consideration our sole trustee testa- 
mentary and irrevocable trusts un- 
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til all eligible accounts in that cate- 
gory are included. We shall also con- 


sider potentially eligible co-fiduciary | 


and consult accounts, as well as any 


revocable accounts in which an in- | 


vestment problem appears. 


The advantage to the Trust Com- | 
pany in the Common Trust Fund is | 


the saving in the cost of administra- 
tion. 200 accounts individually in- 
vested would each receive several 


reviews a year; the same number in | 


a common fund will receive one or 


possibly two a month. There will be | 


a reduced amount of investment 
work, with fewer questions to han- 
dle by correspondence and personal 


discussion. The experience of other | 
companies points toward a reduction | 


of principal and income items han- 
dled and a reduced volume of secu- 
rity handling transactions. We ex- 
pect a decline in vault work, a re- 
duction in space requirements, and 
in punch-card record keeping. We 
hope the fund will simplify income 
distribution and accounting work. 
Other companies tell us they have 
had simplification and standardiza- 
tion of tax work; we hope that set- 
ting up our fund on the basis of a 


fiscal year ending August 31 will as- | 
sist our tax men in the preparation | 


of federal and D. C. tax returns for 
participating accounts. 


Participating Accounts Benefit 


Primarily, of course, we expect 
that all participating trusts will 
benefit by inclusion in American 
Security’s Common Trust Fund. It 
is obvious that improved investment 
diversification will be available for 
the smaller trusts, and a more even 
flow of income should be obtainable. 
The purchase and sale of securities 
can be handled for one fund with 


greater dispatch than in numerous 


individual accounts, and the han- 


dling of large blocks should elimi- | 


nate odd lots and reduce brokerage | 


commissions. The common trust 


fund will receive very careful su- | 
pervision and investment study. In | 


summary, we expect that it will 
enable us to render better trust 
service to the beneficiaries of our 
smaller and moderate-sized trusts, 
those now being administered as 
well as those created in the future. 


To know what should be done and 
then do it that is accomplish- 
ment. 
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typing production \ 
... distinctive 
correspondence’ 


That's why banks are using Remington Electri-conomy Typewriters—the new 
electric typewriter that performs all typing requirements with greater ease — 


greater speed—greater accuracy. 


In test after test where Remington Electri-conomy Typewriters are installed, 


the increased typing output piles up extra profits—10% ...20% .. 


. 50% and 


even higher are the savings percentages reported by highly satisfied users. 
Standard keyboard provides immediate transition from manual typewriters 
- Scientifically developed, typist-tested touch allows natural typing position 

for the wrists and fingers—cuts typing errors to the minimum. And, you 

get 20 or more clear, neat carbon copies all with the same uniform printwork 


in one typing with this re- 
markable machine. 

Mail coupon today for 
the amazing ECONOMY 
story of the Remington 
Electri-conomy Typewriter. 


MAKE THE 


Electri-conomy 


TEST IN YOUR OFFICE 
TODAY! 


Remington Rand, Room 1461, 

315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 

CJ Please send me FREE copy of 
“Electric Typing vs. Manual Typing.”’ 


() Please have your representative call to make the FREE 
Electri-conomy Test in my office —without obligation, of course. 


Name 
Bank 
EE 


 — 
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“Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 


$B psa 
— pov noth sorte 
The Recordak Standard Feeder 


for the Duplex 
Microfilmer 


F inicrofiming cools Uy 
Recordak Aittomalic Feeder, 


Your operator feeds checks or statements a batch 
at a time when you use a Recordak Automatic Feeder 
with your microfilmer. 


All she does is place documents in the receiving 
tray . . . and they’re whisked into your Recordak 
Microfilmer at speeds many times faster than is pos- 
sible with manual feeding. 

That's the operation—amazingly simple...amazingly 
accurate—heartily endorsed by banks of every size. 
Just the thing to level off your peak loads .. . to 
speed your routines . . . to eliminate, perhaps, the 
need for additional microfilming equipment . . . or 
even reduce your present requirements. 


The cost—that’s a surprise, too: only $3.00 per 
month rental for the standard feeders; only $10.00 per 
month for the precision feeder featuring a micrometer 
adjustment. And these charges include servicing . . . 
periodic inspections . . . parts-replacement. Nothing 
to worry about! 


Choose your Recordak Automatic Feeder from the 
three models shown below . . . and write today for 
an early demonstration of its advantages in your bank. 
(Recordak Automatic Feeders are designed for all 
Recordak Microfilmers except the Junior model.) 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company), 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming — and its application to banking systems 


annn Bans 
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Commercial and Triplex 
Microfilmers 


The Recordak Precision Feeder 


for all microfilmers except 
the Junior Model 





ake this opportunity 


to increase your B lanket Bond 


at reduced cost! 


Rates are now lower because — 


— specific charge for misplacement protection 
is now eliminated 

— premium for Securities Insuring Clause E 
is now based on amount of loans and 
discounts (instead of number of employees 


and locations). 


But, today’s embezzler is not reducing 
his take-—often more than the bond! 

No bank can afford to be without blanket bond 
protection in amounts proportionate 
to its operations. 

You can apply your premium savings 
toward increasing your present bond and adding 
Clause E. Call our nearest agent or your 
own broker today—he’ll have one of 
our Bank Protection Specialists re-survey 
your bonding needs. 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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““DEPENDABLE AS AMERICA’’ 








Public Speaking As A Tool 
Of Public Relations 


By Philllp K. Barker, Vice President, Granite 
Trust Company, Quincy, Mass. Published by 
Financial Public Relations Association, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Price: 
$1.00 


Mr. Barker has not sought in 
this practical 36-page brochure to 
create a short course in public 


| speaking for bankers. Rather, he 


stresses the public relations values 
of speaking and outlines the steps 
necessary for bankers to pursue in 
perfecting themselves in the use of 
this widely-neglected public rela- 


| tions tool. 


There are hints on what to talk 
about, how to obtain speaking en- 
gagements, securing publicity for 


| bankers’ speeches, what makes a 


good talk, control of speaking in 


' an individual bank, and telling the 


story of banking to youth. 

Mr. Barker stresses the point 
that the banking story must be 
told over and over again, because 


| we are “addressing our message to 
| a parade, a constantly changing 


public.” He urges not merely that 


| more talks on banking subjects be 
| made but, in fact, that such speak- 


ing opportunities “should be ea- 
gerly sought.” 

“Every banker should agree,” 
writes Mr. Barker, “that there is 


| an educational job to be done if 


we are to retain our American sys- 
tem of chartered banking.” 

The last sentence of this excel- 
lent treatise is worth pondering 
upon a bit: “Think of the tremen- 
dous impact for the benefit of our 
banks and our country if each of 
the 15,000 banks were to provide 
a few active speakers who would 
become banking’s Ambassadors of 
Goodwill.” 


Receivables Bear Watching 


Credit executives are urged to 
watch their receivables closely, to 
hold their collections to the selling 
terms in order to avoid tying up 
too much working capital in ac- 
counts receivable, and to watch 
carefully extending lines of credit 
that might be responsible for over- 
extended inventories which can be 
one of the first steps toward busi- 
ness failure.—Tenth Quarterly Sur- 
vey of Accounts Receivable con- 
ducted by the Chicago Association 
of Credit Men. 
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a NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
* DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
> to 
blic , P P 
he Complete Banking and Trust Service 
ues 
aoe STATEMENT OF CONDITION, APRIL 24, 1950 
> in 
> of , ~ nn 
2la- 
RESOURCES 
valk ; 
en- Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks _. $ 284,375,773.54 
for United States Government Securities ; 7 688,475,935.84 
S a Other Securities. ; , : ? . ‘ 105,341,727.11 
in Loans: 
the Loans and Discounts. ; , , . $ 217,360,409.24 
Real Estate Mortgages ‘ F 49,873,456.71 267,233,865.95 
int Accrued Income and Other Resources - ; 5,62 1,560.09 
be Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements 2,134,268.94 
tere Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 
ing Letters of Credit , d : . ; ; 1,469,760.48 
hat $1,354,652,891.95 
. be LIABILITIES = 
ak- Deposits: 
ea- Commercial, Bank and Savings . . . $1,136,720,231.27 
United States Government . : : : 76,026,645.09 
ee,” Other Public Deposits . i j P 68,153, 112.54 $1,280,899,988.90 
dows Accrued Expenses and Other | iabilities ‘ ' 6,164,862.56 
if Dividend Payable May 11,1950. . .. 600,000.00 
ssl Acceptances and Letters of Credit. ‘ : 1,469,760.48 
Reserves . ; ; : ; , ; - ; 3,847,357.80 
cel- ic, aes 
-ing Capital Funds: 
en- Common Stock _. , , F ‘ 15,000,000.00 
our Surplus. : P ‘ << we st , 35,000,000.00 
. of Undivided Profits . ‘ ; ? , ; 11,670,922.21 61,670,922.21 
ride $ 1,354,652,891.95 
yuld =~ 
: f United States Government Securities carried at $119,552,560.08 in the foregoing state- 
3 0 ment are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $38,809,974.30 of the 
Treasurer-State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 
| to DIRECTORS 
, to 
i e HENRY E. BODMAN B. E. HUTCHINSON GEORGE A. STAPLES 
ing ROBERT J. BOWMAN ALVAN MACAULEY DONALD F. VALLEY 
up PRENTISS M. BROWN BEN R. MARSH JAMES B. WEBBER, JR. 
ac- CHARLES T. FISHER WALTER S. McLUCAS R. R. WILLIAMS 
atch CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. W. DEAN ROBINSON C E. WILSON 
: JOHN B. FORD, JR. NATE S. SHAPERO BEN E. YOUNG 
edit R. PERRY SHORTS 
yver- 
L be TRUST DEPARTMENT 
usi- 
“ure This bank acts as Trustee, Executor and Corporate Agent 
on- 
tion Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Operators prefer 
this New Burroughs 





























Operators who use it, like it! 


In banks across the country, operators are voicing their approval of 
this great new Burroughs Bank Bookkeeping Machine. They’re nam- 
ing favorite features that make bank posting easier . . . expressing 
growing preference for the speed, simplicity and efficiency that make 
posting one swift, smooth, continuous operation. 


Bank officials share the operators’ enthusiasm. They praise the 
machine’s speed, smoothness and accuracy—its ability to handle the 


whole posting job— the way it increases production and takes the kinks 
out of posting. 


This machine can give you a new high in speed and ease of operation 
and a new low in bookkeeping costs. Send for the story of Burroughs 
Bank Bookkeeping Machines today or call your Burroughs representa- 
tive for a demonstration. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Operators Prefer: 


... one-hand form insertion. It’s done in 
one quick movement. There’s no wasted 
time, no wasted motion in obtaining posi- 
tive visual alignment of forms. 






Operators Prefer: 


... the new easy action keys, the new feather touch 
motor bars. Key touch is 33% lighter; motor bar 
_action is 75% easier. It’s obvious why fatigue is so 
much reduced with the new Burroughs. 


Wes 


of 
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Operators Prefer: 


...the simplified motor bar construction. One major 
function is assigned to each motor bar. It selects the 
proper posting column; all new positive balances 
print automatically. 


Operators Prefer: 


... the new statement ledger 
end lock. It automatically 
stops the machine when the 
last posting line is reached. 
There is no _ mechanical 
limitation governing form 
length. 





Operators Prefer: 


... the Burroughs dual platen feature. It permits list 

osting during the posting run ... lets the machine 
o used for listing trial balances and other miscel- 
laneous adding jobs without disturbing any book- 
keeping functions. 
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WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rroughs 
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The Problem Of Farm Price Supports 


“Price adjustments may be unpleasant, but is any 
possible alternative less so in the long run?” 


The present situation in the ag- 
ricultural price-support program 
is a natural consequence of the at- 
tempt to carry forward into the 
postwar period a structure of farm 
prices that was devised to meet the 
wartime emergency and that is 
wholly unsuited to peacetime con- 
ditions, according to a recent issue 
of The Guaranty Survey, monthly 
review of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 


“It has been recognized that the 
wartime price-support system 
needs revision, but the adjustment 
has been postponed from year to 
year in the face of perfectly clear 
indications that an unsound condi- 
tion has been developing,” The 
Survey continues. 


High Prices Circumvent 
Regulatory Devices 


“In theory, the law provides for 
control over production through 
acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas, which are supposed to take 
the place of free-market price 
fluctuations in adjusting demand to 
supply. The practical effectiveness 
of these regulatory devices in the 
face of guaranteed high prices is 
very doubtful, as was shown by the 
accumulation of surpluses in the 
hands of the Government during 
the prewar years. In this respect 
the postwar experience thus far is, 
broadly speaking, a repetition of 
that before the war. It is impossi- 
ble to tell how the prewar experi- 
ment would have ended if the out- 
break of hostilities had not caused 
demand to soar to such abnormal 
heights that the accumulated ‘sur- 
pluses were quickly absorbed and 
it was found necessary to stimulate 
rather than restrain farm produc- 
tion. 


“There is no reason to suppose 
that production controls will work 
more successfully now than they 
did before the war, and the recent 
accumulation of surpluses certainly 
does not encourage such an expec- 
tation. Acreage allotments are ob- 
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viously inadequate, because pro- 
duction is so largely controlled by 
weather and because there are so 
many ways of increasing yields per 
acre. Marketing quotas are a much 
more stringent form of control, but 
they have never demonstrated their 
practical effectiveness as a long-run 
regulator of output. Any form of 
control over one crop tends to di- 
vert the use of farm land to other 
crops, creating new surplus prob- 
lems. ? 


Consumer Pays Twice 


“Even under the most favorable 
assumption, that marketing quotas 
can be made to work—the natural 
tendency would be for one pro- 
duct after another to be subjected 
to such control until in the end the 
farmers became virtually agents of 
the Government, operating as di- 
rected for a schedule of fees, while 
the consumers paid the bill twice— 
once in the form of taxes and once 
in the form or artificially high 
prices for a smaller supply of food 
and other products than would 
have been available to them in a 
free market. On the other hand, if 
production control cannot be made 
effective over the long term, it 
seems that the Government must 
eventually face the alternative of 
allowing the system to break down 
or resorting to the mass destruc- 
tion of surplus farm commodities. 


1950 Acreage Enlarged 


“Any reasonable hope of early 
substantial improvement in the 
general situation seems to have 
disappeared with the publication 
of the first official estimate of 1950 
plantings. Farmers intend to de- 
vote a larger acreage to seventeen 
major crops than they did a year 
ago. Even with the large decline 
in winter-wheat plantings last au- 
tumn, total crop acreage, if present 
intentions are carried out, will be 
only 3 per cent smaller than in 
1949 and will be the fourth largest 





in the past thirteen years. Not only 
will the reduction in plantings of 
eight crops under acreage allot- 
ments be smaller than the Govern- 
ment requested, but most of the 
land left idle by these curtailments 
will be planted to uncontrolled 
crops, illustrating the tendency for 
a surplus in one commodity to 
‘spill over’ into others when an ef- 
fort is made to bring it under con- 
trol. 


Brannan Plan Would Not 
Restrain Production 


“The proposal of Secretary 
Brannan to allow prices of farm 
commodities to seek their natural 
levels and to pay the farmers the 
difference between those prices and 
support prices is politically alluring 
but offers no solution to the main 
problem. The ‘free’ prices would 
be fictitious as far as the producer 
was concerned—that is, output 
would respond not to the open 
market prices but to the total pay- 
ment received by the producer. 
The consumer would continue to 
pay, but part of his payment would 
take the form of a tax rather than 
a price. Consumption might be 
stimulated to some extent, but 
production would certainly not be 
restrained. The necessity for pro- 
duction control would remain. It 
is difficult to see how the plan of- 
fers any advantages over the pres- 
ent system sufficient to warrant 
the greater complexity and ex- 
pense of administration. 


“When the possible consequences 
of the existing situation are con- 
sidered—the regimentation of the 
farm population, the accumulation 
of unmanageable surpluses, the 
wholesale destruction of products— 
it seems an open question whether 
the best service to the farmer, as 
well as the rest of the people, 
would not be to liquidate the whole 
program in as orderly a manner 
as possible, and allow agriculture 
to stand on its own feet in the fu- 
ture as it did in the past, and as 
other industries still do. The polit- 
ical obstacles to such a course are 
well recognized. Price adjustments 
may be unpleasant, but is any 
possible alternative less so in the 
long run? In any case, continuance 
of the recent practice of postponing 
the decision from year to year can 
end only in disaster.” 
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CHICKEN LOANS PROFITABLE FOR 
SANGER BRANCH, BANK OF AMERICA 


N. G. Logoluso, Manager of the Bank of America, 
Sanger, California, Decides Fryer Loans are a Sound 
Investment after Purina Dealer Presents Records 


Purina Dealer, Morris Fruit, left, and Banker N. G. Logoluso, right, discuss a broiler-production loan with W. M. Phillips. 


Purina Dealers H. M. Fruit and F. W. Shepherd of the 
Sanger Feed and Seed Company, Sanger, California, 
used actual records on every customer they had to 
convince Banker Logoluso that fryer loans are sound 
... with the chickens as security. They pointed out that 
each grower was visited regularly by the store owners 
or serviceman to check on those feeding, management 
and sanitation practices that make the growing of 
fryers profitable. 


HOW NOTES ARE ARRANGED BY THE 
BANK OF AMERICA, SANGER, CALIF. 


When a grower wants to start his first batch of fryers on 
the Purina Program he goes to the bank. Grower and 
banker then discuss his finances and the feeding-manage- 
ment program he will follow. The grower makes a definite 
commitment to follow the Purina Dealer's instructions. He 
also agrees to have the checks for his fryers, when they 
are marketed 10-12 weeks later, made over to the bank. 


Banker Logoluso made his first chicken loan on these 
facts. Operating together—the Bank of America at 
Sanger and the Sanger Feed Store have now added an 
industry grossing $140,000 annually to their commu- 
nity. And it’s a profitable and growing business for 
all three parties—the fryer producer—the Purina 
Dealer—and the Sanger Branch of Bank of America 
which handles about $105,000 in chicken loans a year. 


Then the grower signs three notes — giving his 
birds as security: 


1. 90-day note — given immediately to cover cost of 
chicks and feed for the first 30 days. 


— - a caemnapge getmapmmannns mieanemsrae ss woe we —— snecmenmcnsnnneere © een enagmmmmene mame 


2. 60-day note — issued one month after the first. To 
cover feed cost for the second and third months. 


Partners in 
COMMUNITY BUILDING 


3. 30-day note—issued 60 days after the first. 
Covers feed cost for the fourth month. 





IF YOU'D LIKE TO LEARN MORE about working with 
the local Purina Dealer in your community on broiler, turkey 
or livestock production loans, write to Ralston Purina Com- 
pany for information. And be sure to get acquainted with 


we SCOR Na CHOWS By fetete at Oy your Purina Dealer. He’s a good man to know. 








ie) Ves me ee A a RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Fy La °, - ° 2 Dept. C, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Se RR RRR 
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Gaukew Monthly Lucy No. 83 


(Answers on page 49) 


Circle the letter T if you believe the question is true, the F if false. 


High prices are essential to a condition of pros- 
perity. T. F. 


The principal function of price is to serve as a 

measure of the amount which will be paid and re- 
ceived in the course of a sale of some commodity or 
service. T. F. 


gy Distribution consists simply of getting commodi- 
ties and services from the place of production to 
the place of consumption. T. F. 


The farmers of the country intend to plant a 
larger acreage of 17 major crops than they did 
a year ago. T. F. 


Adoption of the Brannan Plan would bring about 

a balanced condition between supply and demand 
of agricultural products without the employment of 
production controls. T. F. 


It is good procedure always to immediately give 
information to customers calling by phone to 
make some inquiry about their account. T. F. 


wA If one customer makes inquiry regarding the 

credit status of another, he should be given a 
summary of the bank’s opinion of the desirability of 
extension of credit under consideration, but very 
little loan or deposit information. T. F. 


In which one of the following years did these 

four states (Connecticut, Florida, New York and 
Virginia) become the first to adopt the Negotiable 
Instruments Law: (a) 1869 (b) 1883 (c) 1897 
(d) 1904 (e) 1911. 


The A. B. A. recommended legislation enacted in 

34 states provides that a drawee bank may have 
until the close of the next business day after its re- 
ceipt within which to dishonor or refuse payment of 
a check. T. F. 


In states placing a statutory limit on the period 

of the bank’s responsibility for paying checks 
upon which payment has been stopped, stop payment 
instructions may be treated as canceled at the end 
of that period with no harmful results. T. F. 
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The use of check dates for classification purposes 
can facilitate considerably the task of checking 
them against stop payment instructions. T. F. 


Customer care in the issuance of checks can make 
a considerable difference in the operating effi- 
ciency of the bank on which they are drawn. T. F. 


A Mr. Brokaw and his cousin, Ona Earll, rented 

a safety deposit box as joint tenants, in which 
were placed bonds, currency and savings pass books, 
all the property of Brokaw. Shortly afterwards, Bro- 
kaw made a will leaving all his property to his wife, 
Helen. He subsequently wrote Ona Earll indicating 
very clearly that it was his intention that she should 
succeed to the ownership of the contents of the box 
in the event of his death, stating “Helen is well taken 
care of in insurance, etc.” Brokaw died, and both his 
cousin and wife claimed the contents of the box. 
Were the contents owned by him and his cousin as 


joint tenants, giving the latter ownership at his 
death? 


Did Brokaw’s letters to his cousin amount to a 
gift? 


Member banks of the Federal Reserve System 

are required to invest what percentage of their 
capital and surplus in the capital stock of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank? 3%, 6%, 12%. 


The total deposits of all the banks of the United 

States and possessions as of December 31st, 1949, 
amounted to—$140 billion—$210 billion—$165 bil- 
lion. 


This amounted to an—increase—decrease— (cross 
out one) of $3 billion for the year. 


There has not been a receivership of an insured 
bank, or a dollar’s worth of loss to a single de- 
positor in an insured bank for 4—6—8 years. 


Bank burglary and holdup losses in the first half 

of ABA’s fiscal year ended February 28th, 1950, 
were—larger—smaller—(cross out one) than for the 
same period a year ago. 


Is banking a profession or a business? 
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A complete journal of new loans, 
payments and renewals. 


A ledger record showing total liabil- 
ity and as many classified liability | other memo purposes as required. 
balances as required. 


Fastest method yet. The complete set of records is 
posted in one high-speed operation. All records are in 
agreement... being collated and posted together. All 
are correct... being proven automatically by the 
machine. 

The operator gets more work done because this 
machine does more of the work. Foremost gives you 
100% light-touch electric operation from a single 
keyboard with 100% visibility of posting line at all 
times... plus automatic balance printing, automatic 
tabulation from column to column, and automatic 
direct subtraction from any column total or extended 
line balance. 

And the same machine may be used for other appli- 
cations such as trust, general ledger, payroll and mort- 
gage accounting. Thus, for small volume, one machine 


you save more... 
you gef more... 


with CLOVEMOEL - 
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A loan and discount method 
that puts ane 


a ee 


in the bank 






may do several complete jobs. Or, for large volume, 
several machines could be used interchangeably to 
meet fluctuating workloads. 


Free demonstration. Call your nearest Remington 
Rand office, or write to Management Controls Refer- 
ence Library, Room 1561, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 





the Ffemingytorn. F¥and accounting machine 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 


Manifold tickets for notice, tickler and 





No Information By Phone 
To Unauthorized Persons 


By CHARLES C. BRIDGERS 


Vice President and Cashier, The Bank of 
Asheville, Asheville, N. C. 


A set of rules, rigidly enforced, makes it almost impossible for an 
imposter to get information about customers’ accounts by phone. 


E HAVE long felt the need 
W for caution in dealing 

with telephone inquiries 
for information. The fact that in the 
past a number of unauthorized per- 
sons obtained confidential informa- 
tion over the telephone, prompted 
us to work out a plan which would 
operate with a minimum of incon- 
venience both to ourselves and the 
customer, and yet would provide a 
reliable safeguard against such 
practice. This is the way in which 
we now handle telephone requests: 


Commercial accounts: When a 
person calls and requests the 
amount of the balance on any ac- 
count or other confidential informa- 
tion in regard to an account, if he 
claims to be the individual in whose 
name the account is carried or a 
member or officer of the firm carry- 
ing the account, the bookkeeper 
states that she will look it up and 
call him back. This procedure is fol- 
lowed in order to make certain that 
the information is given to our 
customer and to guard against giv- 
ing confidential information to some 
person who may call and claim to be 
the customer. 

In a few instances, the person 
calling is so well known to the book- 
keeper that the voice can be recog- 
nized and, in these cases where she 
is certain of the identity of the-cus- 
tomer, the information is given im- 
mediately without calling back. 

Frequently, customers call to find 
out whether certain checks have 
been paid or for information in re- 
gard to items in their deposits. When 
the information requested is of such 
nature that we can be certain it is 
the customer calling and no confi- 
dential details are requested, the in- 
formation is given immediately. 
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When local stores, business 
houses, and others call to ascertain 
whether a specific check which our 
customer has given them is good, 
the usual practice is to immediately 
determine whether or not the item 
is good at that time. If we have any 
reason to doubt that the person 
holds the check, we use the proce- 
dure of calling back the business 
house or asking the individual to 
bring the check to the bank. 

When other banks call to find out 
if the check of our customer is good, 
we have no difficulty in satisfying 
ourselves that it is the bank calling 
and the information is given im- 
mediately. 


Designated bookkeepers answer 
the telephone and all precaution is 


taken to see that no confidential in- 
formation is disclosed to an unau- 
thorized person. The biggest prob- 
lem we run into in this connection is 
where a wife wants information on 
her husband’s account or the hus- 
band is inquiring about his wife’s 
account. However, when we explain 
the confidential nature of each ac- 
count, the wife or husband usually 
understands our position in re- 
questing written authority of the 
person in whose name the account 
is carried before we can release 
confidential information. 


Savings accounts: In regard to 
balances and other confidential in- 
formation, the same procedure is 
followed as for commercial ac- 
counts. Not many of these calls are 
received on savings accounts, how- 
ever, and usually the information 
requested is in regard to the amount 
of interest credited on the last 
quarter and other such information. 
We feel that this information can be 


» given immediately over the tele- 


phone. 


When banks, Clerk of the Court’s 
office or a properly authorized per- 
son or member of the immediate 
family of a deceased person calls 
regarding the account of the de- 
ceased person, we give information 
over the telephone as to whether the 
account is carried with us, but in- 
formation in regard to the balance 


Information about deposits is given by an officer who calls back the customer 
to make sure it is he who asked for the information. 
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A check worthy of the occasion conveys more than good wishes. When 
written on a really fine safety paper, it leaves the impression of good 
taste that quality always evokes. Most of the important banks in the 
country have their checks lithographed on La Monte Safety Paper. 
La Monte papers are not only top quality in design and manufacture, 
they provide the utmost in check protection. Your Lithographer will 
be glad to show you samples. 


—a aos A Check Paper All Your Own 


< Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
NS Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
\ itself. Such inpivipvALizED check paper provides maximum protection 
: against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 





THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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These Precautions Avoid Giving Confidential Information 
To The Wrong People 


1. The inquirer is told that he will 
be called back and the information 
given. In the meantime, call is veri- 
fied with account owner. 

2. No information is given about 
a borrower's account without a 
written request from him—phone re- 
quests are not sufficient. 

3. All requests are referred to 
officers. 

4. Savings information is given 
by mail on the written request of the 
depositor. 


maintained is given only when Let- 
ters Testimentary are presented. 


Safe deposit department: Very 
little information is requested over 
the telephone except that of a non- 
confidential nature. which is readily 
given. When confidential informa- 
tion is requested, we follow the 
practice of calling back the cus- 
tomer and, of course, do not give the 
information to anyone other than 
the person whose signature is au- 
thorized on the contract. 

Credit information: (Loans and 


5. Safe deposit information is 
not given on the phone—only with 
written authority of the box holder. 

6. Mortgage information which 
is on file in the court house is given 

7. A balance is never given over 
the phone. 

8. Credit information is given in 
general terms. 

9. Every employee signs an oath 
every year that he will not disclose 
confidential information. 


Loan Payments and Ability to Pay) 


Inquiries from banks: As much, 
and as detailed, information as they 
require at the time—no pertinent 
detail withheld. In other, words, any 
information we have is at their dis- 
posal. 

Inquiries from customers: (Deal- 
ers or any business firm inquiring as 
to suitability for extension of cred- 
it.) Very little loan or deposit in- 
formation, but a summary of our 
opinion of the desirability of exten- 
sion of credit under consideration. 


Merchants association: Number of . 
loans, how paid, current liability 
and whether satisfactory, slow and 
satisfactory, or unsatisfactory loan 
account. Also, whether subject has 
checking or savings account. If so, 
average balance in “low three-fig- 
ure, etc.” amount and whether satis- 
factory or not. 

Information from Individuals: No 
telephone information given. Oc- 
casionally, we say “Mr. Blank is a 
good customer of ours,” but no loan 
or deposit information. 

Information not given by Phone: 

1. The amount of a deposit ac- 
count. 

2. The amount of a loan, or even 
whether subject of inquiry has a 
loan—except to authorized sources. 

3. Information to a competitor of 
a customer—even if both are cus- 
tomers. 

4. Information, to any source, re- 
garding a subject’s court record, or 
divorce, or bankruptcy or disap- 
pearance. 

5. To a wife or husband unless 
she or he is a co-signer on a note or, 
in case of deposit account, unless it 
is a joint account. 





Your Service Knows No Boundaries 
when you sell 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


You actually extend your service . . across the country . . around 
the world . . when you sell your customers National City Bank 
Travelers Checks. For wherever they go, they will carry the world’s 
safest form of travel currency .. and a feeling of good will towards 
your bank. 


You will find that clients appreciate advice to buy National City 
Bank Travelers Checks when they withdraw funds for travel. Just a 
reminder will frequently result in transactions that are mutually 
profitable . . security for your customer . . increased earnings for 
your bank. Remember, you retain all the selling commission on the 
checks you sell — 3%, of 1%. : 


THE 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


First in World Wide Banking 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Branches and Correspondent Banks 
in every Commercially Important City in the World 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Public Accountants’ 
Records 


Law Office and Title Companies’ 
Deeds, Abstracts and Mortgages 


when valuable papers are lost 


AR more valuable than cash or in- 

ventory for most companies . . . are 
key documents and papers .. . the loss 
or destruction of which would hinder 
proper functioning. 
THIS MAN—your U.S.F.&G. Agent 
—can tell you about our Valuable- 
Papers Insurance which pays the actual 
cost of reproducing or replacing lost, 
destroyed or damaged records. 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


There is a U.S.F.&G. Agent in your 
community—he is as close as your 
telephone—who will be glad to discuss 
promptly, informally and in confidence 
the steps you should take to solve your 
valuable-paper problems without obli- 
gating you in any way. Call him today! 
For claim service in emergency, call Western Union 


by number and ask for Operator 25 who has the 
name and address of the nearest U.S.F.&G. Agent. 


Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 





Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 
AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 











There Is No Substitute For A Will 


Strengthen Your 


: ; By JAMES E. HASTINGS 
| NY at i tf Ll | Risks Attorney At Law, Chicago, Ill. 


With Lawrence a a | 

This is a case involving the own- access to the box as I have and in 
ership of some $6,000 in bonds and_ case I should pass out you would be 
cash, the contents of a safety de- the only one. The bonds are nego- 
posit box. How would you decide it? tiable so nothing more is required. 






Receipts 





| Van Seymour Brokaw and his Several of our men in Chicago han- 
UDGED by its prevailing risk | cousin Ona Earll rented a box from dle their deposit boxes the same 
criterion, a bank’s portfolio =| the Burlington Safe Deposit Com- Way and for that reason... .” 






contains many loans on open 
account which may well be 
placed on a secured basis. 


pany in 1942. This was shortly after In 1946 while still in military 
Brokaw had entered military serv- service, Brokaw died and Ona Earll 
ice. All of the bonds and cash that claimed that she should get the 
_ Lawrence warehouse receipts, were placed in the box belonged to $6,000. She said that the rental 
issued on the borrower’s inven- Brokaw; Ona Earll contributed agreement for the safety deposit 
tory, will protect the lender with nothing to the contents. The rental box plus Brokaw’s letters were 
fundamentally sound collateral. agreement said: enough to create a joint tenancy 

New“Small Business” Depart- “This lease for the above de- (Survivor gets all) in the contents 


ment now extends Lawrence : aa whi 

service to inventories valued as scribed box is signed by two or more wesecibere sat ecg 

low as $5,000 lessees and constitutes a separate the owner since Brokaw had died. 
,000. 


rental to each; and either, all, or Brokaw’s wife, Helen, said she 
any of them, jointly and severally, Should get the $6,000 as the sole 
shall have full access to and control] beneficiary under Brokaw’s 1942 













Lawrence warehouse receipts 
are supported by the strongest 
financial statement in the field 














warehouse industry. Lawrence of the contents of said box without will. She argued that the $6,000 
has always discharged, in full, further authority. The lessor shall till belonged aay pened - ae 
its liability to all holders of | Ot be liable in any event should death. Helen said that Brokaw’s let- 
Lawrence Warehouse receipts. any of the contents of said box be ters to Ona were an ertenapt to dis- 
Lending institutions have misappropriated by one or more of Pose of the property at his death— 
profited with Lawrence field those having access. It is hereby de- nd that could be eran ae 
warehousing in dealing with clared that each of the lessees has Properly executed will. 
mere than 26.500 business such interest in the entire contents Who gets the $6,000, the contents 
firms, over a period of 35 years. of said box as to entitle him or her of the safety deposit box? 


to possession thereof without lia- 

| bility to anyone for misappropri- The Court's Decision 
Booklet Gives Field Warehouse Facts — sen sc nigh mero ‘The court salil that the joint rent- 
ee ee — al of the safety deposit box did not 
Tells how Lawrence access to or to surrender said box. 


“te ; create a joint tenancy of the con- 
Fre celeseoney saater Shortly after renting the box, tents of the box. 


possible for accounts Brokaw made a will leaving all his 


in your portfolio. 







The contents of the box belonged 











Welsefor free copy, | ged ne Tae “eet 9 gp to Brokaw. Unless he had disposed 
“Borrowing on ea a ee ee eo ee oe ee oe oe 
Inventory. year. Ona has paid the rental ever 


death and would go to his wife un- 
since. On February 7, 1943, Brokaw ger his will So as was 


wrote to Ona: Did his letters to Ona amount to 


AWRENCE WAREHOUSE “Have ~ intended writing you a gift? 


about the deposit box in Chicago. The court said no. The letters 
You have the key. It has $4500.00 showed that he wanted Ona to have 
OMPANY in Liberty Bonds and $600 in cash. the contents when he died. He could 


Also two savings deposit books on not make that kind of a disposition 
Nationwide Field Warehousing two banks in Chicago with $500 or except by properly executed and 


DIVISI FFICES: ' , ; } , , : 
ene ene over in each. My idea in having the witnessed will. His letters were not 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 

























a anaes i. 72 Well St. box in joint ownership was that if in the form of a will and were not 

CHICAGO 2, ILL. I did not get back I wanted you to witnessed. Therefore, he still owned 
100 N. la Salle St. 3 . P 

Los Angeles © Boston 3 itadiighte © Pittsburgh have what is - there. Helen is well the $6,000 at his death and it went 

Buffalo * Cleveland © Cincinnati * Kansas City taken care of in insurance, etc....” to his wife, Helen, according to the 

St.Louis ¢ Atlanta © Des Moines © Charlotte . P . 

New Orleans # Houston © Dallas « Denver # Phoenix Six months later another letter will he had made in 1942. 

Portland « Seattle * Spok « Stockton « Fre eer 

pene Whedbee: ey Masia, “ri — from Brokaw to Ona said: 


; In re Estate of Brokaw 339 Ill. App. 353 
“As it now stands you have equal (Illinois 1950) 
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HE 215,000 STOCKHOLDERS of 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
have just been sent the Company’s 1949 
Annual Report. Some highlights are 
given here. 


The report covers the closing year of 
an eventful decade —a decade of violent 
action and change...of war, and war’s 
results, of great shifts in people’s living 
standards, and in their hopes and aims. 


It was a decade which put the strength 
and adaptability of American business 
to great tests. And proved that the 
American kind of business enterprise 
gets jobs done. 


To the oil business, these last ten 
years brought demands far beyond any 
past experience. 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
carried well its full share of this load. 
More new supplies of oil were found 
and developed than ever before. With 


Zehind- Nn eventlul decade... 


Mead-Srwenglh to mect the 


oil needs of {ree people 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 
REPORTS FOR 1949... 





them came more new processes, more 
new products, more new jobs and job 
opportunities. We took in more money, 
and paid out more—for wages, taxes, 
dividends, supplies—than in any previ- 
ous decade in history. And in that ten 
years almost four times the amount paid 
in dividends was invested in new facili- 
ties —strengthening the business to meet 
war and post-war needs, 


Like all sound American business, 
Jersey Standard got these results through 
skill, initiative, teamwork and the pro- 
ductive use of capital. Men who work 
in the business of their choice—free to 
think and make decisions —took actions 
which got results and got them in time. 


In reporting for 1949, this Company 
offers its stockholders not just the report 
of one business year...With it comes 
the hopeful assurance of strength and 
ability to meet the growing oil needs of 
free people in free lands. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


June, 1950 









HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 
1949 REPORT: 


(for the consolidated companies) 


PRODUCTION —957,000 barrels daily 
total (11% less than 1948) 


REFINING — 1,287,000 barrels daily 
total (7% less than 1948) 


SALES —1,363,000 barrels daily 
(slightly less than 1948) 

RESEARCH —$21,400,000 spent on 
scientific projects (6 per cent more 
than in 1948) 

CONSOLIDATED NET EARNINGS— 
$268,870,000 or $8.91 a share. This 
compares with $365,605,000 or $12.44 
a share in 1948. Total income $2,934,- 
686,000 (12 per cent less than 1948) 
PARENT COMPANY NET EARNINGS 
—(from which shareholders’ dividends 
are paid) $171,707,000 or $5.69 a 
share. This compares with $155,923,- 
000 or $5.31 a share in 1948. 


DIVIDENDS —$4.00 a share plus 
one share for each 50 shares held. 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS — Again 
no work interruption due to labor 
difficulties. 
°° ee e 

Copies of the full report will be 
gladly sent to anyone wishing full 
details. Write Room 1626, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York, 
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Electric Typewriters 
Increase Production—IBM 


The question “What will elec- 
tric typewriters do for me?” is an- 
swered by International Business 
Machines Corporation in terms of 
dollars earned and dollars saved. 

Surveys, state the manufactur- 
ers, establish that the average typ- 
ist increases production by 20% in 
changing from a manual to an IBM 
Electric Typewriter. This increase 
contributes nearly $500 worth of 
additional typing time to a typing 
station that costs $2,400 annually, 
repaying the cost of the typewriter 
within the first year. A substantial 
increase in the value of the typing 
time saved is often revealed when 
the calculation is based on the use 
made of that time. A secretary may 


relieve an executive of much de- 
tail work, leaving the executive 
free to devote more time to the ad- 
ministrative aspects of his job. 
Overtime payments can be reduced 
by leveling off or eliminating peak 
loads. 


In addition to substantial sav- 
ings of money and time, the quality 
of typewritten work is improved 
because of the uniformity of the 
electrically controlled ,impression. 
Better carbon copies reduce errors 
due to illegibility. 


A new chart, “Cost of Not Buy- 
ing IBM Electric Typewriters To- 
day,” conservatively based on a 
10% increase in production, shows 
hours gained and money saved in 
office situations where salaries vary 
from 70c to $1.20 an hour, and 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


. Addressing Machines 

. Air venpey | 

. Architects and Builders 
Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 

Bank Building Fixtures 

. Banking by Mail Envelopes 
Binders, Check, Bookkeeping, 


Machines 


. Counter 


Bookkeeping Equipment 
. Bronze and Brass Signs 
. Bulletin Boards 

. Calculating Machines 

. Chairs, Posture, Office 

. Duplicators 


. Coin Envelopes 
3. Coin and Currency Trays 61. Past Due Notices 
. Coin Wrappers 
creens 

. Coupon Books 
. Currency Straps 
edger . Dating Machines and Stamps : 


. Desk Lamps, Fluorescent 
1. Desk Pen Sets 
42. Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, 70. Rubber Stamps 
Stainless Steel 71 


B es and Packaging - Night Depositories 


Night Depository Bags 
60. Pass Books 


62. Pay Roll Envelopes 

. Personalized Checks 

. Personal Loan Advertising 

. Personal Loan Systems 
Photographic Bank Systems 


. Deposit Ticket Files 7. Proof Machines 


68. Railings 
69. Recorders, Voice 


. Safes, Fire oat Burglar-Proof 
72. Safe Deposit Boxes 


. Changeable Signs 
Checks 


. Check Book Covers 
. Check a og Perforators 
. Check 
. Check lll 
. Check Files 
. Check Protectors 
. Check Signers 
Check Sorters 
23. Check Sorting Trays 
24. Checking Account Plans 
25. Christmas Savings Clubs 
26. Clocks—Outdoor 
7. Coin Bags 
28. Coin Boxes 
. Coin Changers 
. Coin Counting Machines 


ee et a tt et es 
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. Expanding Filing Envelopes 


. Filing Cabinets 
. Forms, Machine Bookkeeping 


. Forms, One-Time Carbon 
48. Forms, Continuous 


. Grilles and Gates 
q — — Communicating 


Sys 
. een Tables 
52. Ladders 
. Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 
. Locking Envelopes 


55. Map: 
* Metered Mail Systems 


. Name Plates and Desk Signs 


Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St, Chicago 5, Il. 


Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 


73. 
74. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
75. Sea 


Safe Deposit Records 
les, Postal, Parcel Post 


76. Seals, Coin Ba 


z Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
79. 
- Time Stam 

. Trucks, Tellers 

. Typew writers 

. Typewriter Stands 

. Vaults 

. Vault, Trucks 

. Vault, Ventilators 

. Visible Records 

. Windows and Lobby Displays 


Storage Files 
Time and Delayed Time Locks 


Travelers Checks 


where the time the machine is in 
use ranges from one to eight hours 
daily. 

Copies may be obtained from 
IBM Corporation, 590 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, New York. 


Couch Designed For 
Employees’ Lounge 

Various headrest positions make 
this new Rest Awhile couch versa- 
tile. A touch of the finger on the 
slotted spring in the cushion ad- 
justs it to any angle. 


It has resilient innerspring con- 
struction and is 29 inches wide by 
72 inches long. Upholstered in Bolt- 
aflex, it is available in solid colors— 
red, forest green, and walnut brown 
—and in an attractive range of 
multicolor prints. This material is 
not only exceptionally resistant to 
wear but can be kept sparkling 
clean by wiping with a damp cloth. 
The cushion can be raised at any 
angle to practically a sitting posi- 
tion by adjusting the headrest. It 
is easily released for lowering by 
raising it to its full height. 

This couch was designed for 
use in employees’ rest rooms and 
lounges. It retails for $77.50, by 
Kalmus-Golden, Inc., 45 West 36th 
Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


WANTED: Controlling Interest in 


Country Bank 

Man with many years’ banking experience and 
credits wants to purchase controlling interest in 
a@ $25,000 capital country bank carrying execu- 
tive management in central or southern lowa, 
southern Illinois or Missouri. Address, Box 
50, ¢/o Bankers Monthly, 536 So. Clark St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Sanitouch Moistener 
Licks Labels For You 


A new moistener has been an- 
nounced which provides a clean, 
fast, method for moistening fingers 
when handling money, checks, or 
searching through files. It is of equal 
utility for moistening stamps, en- 
velopes, and labels. 





Called the Sengbusch Sanitouch 
Moistener, this device is made of 
lustrous plastic in two-tone black 
and gray, or walnut, is 334” in di- 
ameter at the base by 2%” in 
height, and presents a smart appear- 
ance. 


Sanitation is assured by means of 
a 1” white plastic ball at the top, 
which floats in an enclosed cup of 
water and automatically serves as 
an airtight valve, thus guarding 
against water stagancy and doing 
away, entirely, with the usual ob- 
noxious sponge odor. The base of the 
Sanitouch is adequately weighted to 
prevent upsetting. Mortover, there 
is no splashing over furniture or 
papers when applying moisture. 

Retail price is $1.50. For further 
information write Sengbusch Self- 
Closing Inkstand Co., 2222 West 
Clybourn Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Your Lighting Simplified 


The new booklet, “Your Lighting 
Simplified,” just issued by The Ed- 
win F. Guth Company of St. Louis, 
contains some helpful information, 
for the prospective lighting buyer. 


Its purpose is twofold. First it is 
a “Buyer’s Guide,” and marks the 
guide posts for proper selection and 
purchase of lighting equipment. 
Secondly, it outlines a new type 
of Lighting System with reduced 
maintenance costs—that makes flu- 
orescent lighting easy to own and 
to live with. 








THE EYES HAVE IT 


Electric eyes, we mean . . . and what 
they have and are welcome to keep... 
is the laborious job of counting checks. 
Those little pocket checks bound in 
fillers or books which you buy have to 
be counted, you know, and this used to 
be a manual operation which at best 
was costly and time consuming. 


Now, as we perforate the sheets of 
checks, they pass over an electric 
eye and each sheet, as it breaks the 
light beam, creates an impulse which 
is registered in the electronic control 
box and, simultaneously with each 
twenty-fifth such impulse, a fly sheet 
is automatically fed into the jogger, 
thus providing accurate separations 
for the young woman who does the 
stitching. 






le UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


a ee Te 


We can throw a fly sheet in wherever 

we want and make the separation from 

a 1 to 1 ratio to a 1 to 400 ratio...so 

no more hand counting for us. This fly 
sheet we speak of not only eliminates 
counting and keeps the last check nice 

and clean, but it also provides space to 
advertise Personalized Checks, thus re- N 
ducing the “give away” check expense 
of banks. So the machine saves money 
not only for us but for our customers. 
Quite a gadget! 


Of course, we would not be successfully 
employing electric eyes in our business if 
we did not employ people with eyes that 
could recognize the significance of such 
technological development. Whether 
they are human or electric, it is the ‘eyes 
that see” that keep us abreast of the times. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


AS ee a 





For further information write the 


Company at 2615 Washington Ave- 
nue, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Adjustable Work Platform Solves | 


Overhead Cleaning Problems 


Atlas Industrial Corp., recently 
announced a new and improved 
Marquee Servicer for overhead 
maintenance, painting, lighting, 
cleaning, etc. It is only 6 feet 8 
inches in height and raises to 11 
feet 6 inches. To raise or lower to 
any position, merely crank the 
handle. No erection required. The 
base is 28 inches by 4 feet, and the 
stock platform is 2 feet by 4 feet. 
Special sizes can be made to order. 
The raising mechanism is by hand- 
operated winch with self-locking 
worm gear held by two steel cables. 
This safe working platform is easily 
rolled, easily raised. Outrigger brace 
prevents tilting or rolling. Sturdy 
all-welded steel construction. 

Full information is available by 
writing to Atlas Industrial Corp., 
849 39th Street, Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 








Directory and Bulletin 


Boards for every purpose. 
Send for literature. 


ACME BULLETIN CORP. 


37 E. 12th St. New York 3, N. Y. 


improve your 
employee relations 


WITH OUR 


“TIMELY TALKS” 


BAUDER-BAKER, Inc. 


AN AVE CHICAG 


| 
tt 





“selector” lever gives the user full 
control of the tape with fast for- 
ward, fast reverse, listen back, and 
record positions. 


SERVE YOUR DEPOSITORS 
WITH SPEED AND EFFICIENCY 


STEEL CURRENCY TRAYS 


A functionally designed tray combining the best fea- 
tures of easy accessibility and maximum cash capa- 
city—constructed of heavy gauge steel, electrically 
welded. Beautifully finished in baked grey hammer- 


pocsost ee 


tone—Ideal for tellers’ cash drawers. 


24—10 comp ‘ts 16%” L.x14%4" D.x 
FI He ncbcsccivecusvasscssees her 


No. 4—5 comp’ts 16” L. x 7” D. x 3%” H.. 


CHRISTMAS CLUB 
COUPON RACK 


An extremely handy rack that promotes greater 
efficiency in the handling and sorting of Christmas 
Club Coupons. Thumb cut for easy removal of con- 
tents. Constructed of heavy gauge steel. Attrac- 
tively finished in baked grey hammertone—elec- 
trically welded. 


No. 8—4 comp’ "ts 12%," L.x 3” D.x 3” H 
No. 9—5 comp'ts 15%," L. x 3” D. x 3” H 


No. 50—23”" L., 51%2" D., 74%." H., 
5%" D., 72" H., 
5%" D., 72" H., 


No. 51—23” L., 
No. 52—13” L., 


SAVING CARD SORTERS 


You will welcome this excellent card sorter as 
a practical addition in your department—many 
features that reduce time required to sort cards 
at the end of the day. Permits breaking down 
of control numbers and eliminates intersorting. 
Strongly constructed of steel, electrically welded, 
finished in baked walnut hammertone. 


11 comp'ts 
22 comp'ts 
11 comp’ts 


Sold through dealers only 


NU-CRAFT PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Mfgs. of Bank and Office Equipment - 


163 PACIFIC STREET ° 


Announce Multi-Purpose 


Floor Machine 

Announcement has been made 
by the Lincoln-Schlueter Floor Ma- 
chinery Company, 1250 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill., of a new 
single-disc floor machine designed 
especially for all types of business 
firms. 

The new unit is called the Lin- 
coln CADET and is available in 
two models. One model comes with 
plain handle and is used primarily 
as a floor polisher. The other is a 
rug and carpet scrubber equipped 
with a shampoo dispensing tank 
on the handle and necessary pip- 


* LOWER PRICES ° 
BETTER SIGNS $ ° 
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ing that directs the flow of solu- 
tion through the rotating brush. It 
could, of course, be used to scrub 
floors as well. By a quick and easy 
change of brushes, the rug scrub- 
ber may be converted into a floor 
polisher. 

The unit is said to be the result 
of a survey which revealed the 
need for a small machine that 
would justify its low-cost invest- 
ment for automotive maintenance 
of smaller areas. 

Lincoln CADET has a full 10- 
inch brush spread. With easily in- 
terchangeable accessories it may, 
in addition to floor polishing or 
rug scrubbing, be used for steel 


wooling floors and for light sand- 
ing. 


Permoflux Co. Offers 
New Tape Riter 


A magnetic tape recorder de- 
signed to serve as a: one-unit office 
Dictator-Transcriber and Recorder 
is now being introduced by the 
Permofiux Corporation of Chicago. 

Simplicity of design has been the 
keynote of the Tape Riter. A single 


The Tape Riter’s “magazine load” 
makes speedy loading or removal of 
the tape possible. No handling of 
the tape is necessary. Each load 
holds 30 solid minutes of dictation 
or recording. Three swift motions of 
your hands and you have a fresh 
load ready to go to work for you in 
a matter of seconds, and every tape 
can be used over and over again 
thousands of times for greater re- 
cording economy. 

Reproduction of sound is clear 
and life-like without surface noise 
or distortion, state the manufac- 
turers. The Tape-Riter is compact 
and only takes up approximately 
letter-head space on your desk. The 
new instrument lists at $279.50, plus 
accessories. For further information, 
write Permoflux Corporation, 4900 
West Grand avenue, Chicago 39, 
Illinois. 


American Express Names 
Small Business Head 


Concurrent with the program of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
to provide more information and 
management assistance to the small 
businessman, U. T. Thompson, vice 
president of American Express Field 
Warehousing Corporation, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Gerard 
Rupprecht, special representative, 
as chairman of the company’s com- 
mittee for the development of small 
business. 


Mr. Rupprecht, special sales rep- 
resentative for American Express 
Field Warehousing Corporation in 
the New York area, is widely cred- 
ited with establishing new ware- 
house inventory controls and prior 
to joining American was chief ex- 
aminer of all Atlantic Seaboard op- 
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erations for Lawrence Warehouse 
Company. He will continue in his 
capacity as special representative 
for American. 


Key-Locked Covers 
Protect Records 


New, removable, key-locked cov- 
ers for their small, hand-operated, 
desk-type, Rotary Record Files have 
just been announced by the Her- 
ring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., of Ham- 
ilton, O. It is claimed that the new 
covers will enable users to house 
confidential records in the Hand 
Models, as securely as in the large, 
electrically operated Floor Models 
of the Rotary Record File. 

















The security offered by the covers 
is said to be of special value for 
protecting confidential records such 
as—payroll, signature, price and 
discount, credit, rate, tax and simi- 
lar records, all of which are handled 
by Herring-Hall-Marvin Natural 
Rotary Record Files as standard 
card records, without punching or 
special preparation. 

The new covers are small enough 
to be placed in a desk drawer when 
removed from the Files. One turn of 
the key locks the covers securely 
in place to prevent unauthorized 
access to the records, and also pre- 
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vents rotation of the File. The covers 
are offered as optional-extras on all 
Hand Models, instead of the stand- 
ard flexible covers. Complete details 


‘may be obtained by writing the 


Systems Division, Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Safe Co., Hamilton, O. 


A Portable Tellers Cage 
For Peak Loads 


To speed up service on busy days, 
The Colonial Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has in- 
stalled a portable tellers cage in its 
lobby. Deposits only will be re- 
ceived at this attractive window, 
which is set up opposite the regu- 
lar tellers cage on busy days. This 
new Colonial service makes it 
convenient for customers to trans- 
act their banking business and helps 
to answer the problem of depositors 
standing in line at the regular win- 
dows. 
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THE RIGHT IMPRESSION 


The Payment Coupon Book you issue 
your Time Sales customer becomes his 
personal record. 

It should not only be arranged to 
facilitate the handling of payments 
but it should also enhance the cus- 
tomer's impression of your bank by 
its smart modern appearance. 

Allison renders a designing and 
copy service, which is available to all 
users of Special Printed Payment 
Books, without cost. 














































Samples of what we have done 
for others and complete informa- 
tion will be sent upon request. 
Write to head office: Indianap- 
olis 6, Indiana. 





















“The new unit is designed to re- 
lieve congestion at the tellers win- 
dows on peak-load days, and thus 
accelerate our service to custom- 
ers,” C. A. McClintock, president 
of the bank, stated. 


Booklet Tells How To 
Be Embezzlement-Proof 


A booklet designed to show an 
employer whether or not his busi- 
ness is embezzlement-proof, has 
been published by Maryland Casu- 
alty Company. 

In the 32-page booklet, “Dishon- 
esty Controls,” virtually all the 
major types of embezzlement are 
discussed in the form of a “yes-and- 
no” questionnaire, and it is possible 
for the employer to see if he has the 
proper internal control to remedy 
any defect in his system of checks 
and controls. 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained from any Maryland Casualty 
Company agent or by writing di- 
rectly to the home office in Balti- 
more 3, Md. 
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his popular and convenient style 





Rack holds a moderate quantity of 





bills of various denominations rendered 





easily available for quick handling. Makes 





cashing of checks a speedy procedure. 


Base is of enameled aluminum, 6% in. 





square. The four 7 in. nickeled steel Posts 





accomodate the enameled counter weight. 





A very handy device. 









The €. L. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 






Worlds Largest M fra of Coin Wrcaners 
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ls your company ringing the bell 


FOR EVERYONE’S 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE? 


We all can help keep our country economically strong by 
pulling strongly in the Treasury Department’s Independ- 
ence Drive, May 15-July 4. Obviously this is important to 
you, because what’s good for the nation is good for you 
and your company. 

The purpose of this drive is to increase everyone’s finan- 
cial independence through the regular purchase of United 
States Savings Bonds. Your “pull” is needed because the 
greatest share of Series E Bond sales are made through the 
Payroll Savings Plan—and the Plan (now used by 21,000 
companies) thrives best in any company when it gets top 
management's personal sponsorship. 

If your company doesn’t have the Payroll Savings Plan, 
now is certainly the time to install it! It’s good “employee 
relations” to provide this convenience. 


If your company does have the Plan, now’s the time to 


put extra push behind it! Employees who pile up money 
in Savings Bonds feel more secure ... are actually better 
workers. Moreover, Bond sales build a backlog of future 
purchasing power—good “business insurance” for all of us 


in the years ahead. 


The Independence Drive is being powerfully promoted 
throughout the nation by radio, television, publication ad- 
vertising, posters, car cards, and special ceremonies. The 
public is extra Bond-concious at this time. Make sure your 


company adequately informs your employees that the con- 


venience of “automatic” Bond buying is available through 


your Payroll Savings Plan. 

This is your country—so it’s your Drive. Help to put it 
over. All the material and assistance you need are avail- 
able from your State Director, Savings Bonds Division, 


U.S. Treasury Department. Go into action now! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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Answers To Bankers 
Monthly Quiz No. 83 


Page References: June 1950 Issue 


F. While a period of readjust- 

ment to a lower level of prices 
would be quite sure to involve some 
economic hardship by way of de- 
ferred purchases, unemployment, 
etc., Mr. Baughman points out in his 
article in this issue that “prices 
which are income to one are at the 
same time costs to another.” The 
important thing is a price structure 
which brings about the freest pos- 
sible exchange of goods and services 
among our people. 


F. It is the main premise of 
Mr. Baughman’s article that 
price serves most usefully, if per- 
mitted to do so, as a regulator of the 
production, consumption and dis- 
tribution of goods and services. 


F. Mr. Baughman also men- 

tions “distribution through 
time.” He goes on to say, “Someone 
must assume the risk of withhold- 
ing supplies from consumption dur- 
ing seasons of high production and 
moving them into consumption 
during seasons of low production.” 


T. The review of a discussion 

of farm price supports taken 
from the Guaranty Survey, ap- 
pearing on page 34, states that re- 
duction in plantings of eight crops 
under acreage allotments will be 
smaller than the government re- 
quested and that most of the land 
left idle by these curtailments will 
be planted to uncontrolled crops. 


F. The Guaranty Survey fur- 

ther points out that consump- 
tion might be stimulated by the 
lower prices to the consumer, but 
that “production certainly would 
not be restrained,” in view of the 
subsidy payments, and that “ne- 
cessity for production control would 
remain.” 


F. This should be done only if 
you are sure of their identity. 
If not, the customer should be 
called back in order to avoid giving 
the information to the wrong party. 
Mr. Bridgers on page 38. 
T. Mr. Bridgers on page 40. 


Fal c. 1897. 


F. This is a provision of the 
Wisconsin statute. The ABA 
statute provides that the bank may 
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have until midnight of the next 
business day. 


F. Mr. Southerton points out 

on page 16 that from the view- 
point of the customer, there is 
danger of loss as long as the check 
is outstanding, and that his bank 
maintains a permanent file of stop 
payment instructions. 


T. In Mr. Southerton’s bank, 

checks dated within the 
previous two-month period are 
checked against the current stop 
payment file only. The compara- 
tively few which are older are 
checked against the permanent file. 


T. Incomplete and _ illegible 

signatures, indistinct and con- 
flicting amounts, attempts to write 
in conditions upon which check 
may be paid, writing checks under 
conditions containing the possibility 
of a later misunderstanding are 
some of the things customers should 
be asked to avoid so far as possible. 
Mr. Southerton, page 16. 


No. According to the ruling of 

the Court in this case, the con- 
tents of the box belonged to Bro- 
kaw, the joint rental notwithstand- 
ing, and unless he had ordered 
otherwise would at his death have 
passed to his wife under will. 


No. Brokaw’s letters to his 

cousin did not amount to a 
gift. The Court held that such a 
gift could only have been made by 
properly executed and witnessed 
will. The letters were not in the 
form of a will and were not wit- 
nessed. Mr. Hastings, page 42. 


3%. They are required to sub- 
scribe for 6% and to pay in 3%, 


the other 3% remaining subject to 
call. 


$165 billion. (Report compiled 

by FDIC in accordance with 
agreement reached by FDIC and 
Federal Reserve Boards and the 
Comptroller of the Currency.) 


Increase. 


6 years. 


Slightly larger. The figures as 

given in the May 1950 “Pro- 

tective Bulletin” are as follows: 
1950 

Daylight No. 

Holdups 31 $231,747 

Burglaries 15 66,435 

46 $298,182 


Amount 


Daylight No. 
Holdups 30 $189,733 
Burglaries 14 50,134 


44 $239,867 


W. G. F. Price recently spoke 
on this subject before the Lou- 
isville, Kentucky, Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking. He 
cited the fact that in the petition 
addressed by a group of bank em- 
ployees from Louisville and Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on March 15, 1899, to the 
Executive Council of the A. B. A., 
asking that they form an “Institute 
of Bankers,” the object of raising 
banking to a profession was refer- 
red to no less than six times. The 
test, he says, “lies in the spirit 
which we bring to our work,” and 
can be summed up in the following 
question: “Are we willing to give 
advice against (our) financial self- 
interest whenever circumstances 
call for it, or are we motivated 
solely by the lust for profits?” 


Amount 


A BANK ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Bankers employ us for complete or special services including: 


@ Initial discussion and analysis of their building needs; 


@ Preliminary plans and cost estimates for either 
alterations or new buildings: 


@ Finished drawings and specifications for construction: 
@ Supervision of construction; 
@ Interior design, lighting, decorations, furnishings. 


We invite correspondence on any phase of the planning of bank buildings. 


TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Chase-Correspondents Combine 
On 31 Loans To Small Businesses 


To date a total of thirty-one loan 
participations and commitments ag- 
gregating $319,000 have been made 
by the Chase National Bank in ac- 
cordance with its plan, announced 
earlier this year, to cooperate with 
correspondent banks in providing 
credit to small businesses in their 
communities, according to the bank. 


Under the plan, Chase offers to 
take up to 90% of the amount of a 
loan to a maximum amount of $25,- 
000 and for not longer than three 
years, with the local bank having 
discretion in arranging the terms. 
Chase’s participation in loans made 
thus far, in each case set by the cor- 
respondent bank making the loan, 
has ranged from 50% to 90%. 


A majority of the loans have been 
made with banks in New York and 
nearby states, although some have 
been made with banks as far dis- 
tant as Florida, Wisconsin, Iowa 
and Michigan. Borrowers include 
the owner of a small airport who 
plans to build a restaurant at the 
field, a cement-block-making ma- 
chine manufacturer, farm equip- 
ment dealers, an optical manufac- 
turer, a carnival equipment owner, 
a twine maker, a grain silo builder, 
and a variety of small wholesale 
and retail dealers who are enlarg- 
ing their businesses. 


Soon after Chase’s correspondents 
were circularized, hundreds of let- 
ters were received from bankers 
and others expressing an interest in 
and commenting favorably on the 
plan. No loan that came within the 
scope of the plan has been turned 
down, the bank pointed out. 


Bank Lets Customers 
“Touch The Money” 


That “money attracts attention” 
was amply demonstrated by the 
First National Bank of Chicago 
through its exhibit at the Ninth 
Rotary Mid-Century Business Ex- 
position. 
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A reproduction of one of the 
bank’s outdoor painted bulletin 
boards was displayed as a back- 
ground for the exhibit. A cash 
counting and sorting machine in 
operation with several hundred dol- 
lars in coins of various denomina- 
tions was one of the outstanding 
attractions of the show. Youngsters, 
and grown folks too, liked to let 
the coins trickle through their fin- 
gers. Samples were not handed out, 
but old and young enjoyed the ac- 
tion. : 


Manufacturers Trust Names 
Officers, Opens Office 


Ralph H. MacKinnon and Walter 
H. Wiley have been named assistant 
vice presidents of the Manufactur- 
ers Trust Company of New York. 

James B. Agnew and Charles V. 
Rosicky were named assistant sec- 
retaries. 


The bank also 
announced ‘that 
Tristan E. Beplat, 
Far Eastern Rep- 
resentative of 
Manufacturers 
Trust Company, 
has established an 
office for the bank 
at 305 Naka 7 
Building, 3-chome, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

The representative’s office is not 
a branch and will not engage in 
banking business in Japan. Its func- 
tion will be primarily to maintain 
liaison with correspondent banks in 
the Far East and Southeast Asia, 
and to assist in the development of 
trade between the United States 
and the countries in that area. 


Tristan E. Beplat 


Marunouchi, 


DRAPER, PERKINS & ASSOCIATES, 
INc., Consultants specializing in the 
planning and production of Stock- 
holder Reports, Corporate Bro- 
chures and Public Relations Litera- 
ture have announced the removal 
of their offices to new quarters 
located at 70 Wall Street, New 
York 5. 








Bank Of America 
Honors Students 


More than 600 seniors in 33 Los 
Angeles city high schools were hon- 
ored recently by Bank of America 
in recognition of their outstanding 
citizenship, leadership, and scholas- 
tic achievement. This is the third 
consecutive year in which the bank 
has offered cash awards totaling 
$7,400 plus more than 600 trophies 
known as Bank of America Achiev- 
ment Awards to high school stu- 
dents. 


Students were selected from the 
four general fields of education: 
science and mathematics, voca- 
tional arts, liberal arts, fine arts. 

A. J. Gock, chairman of the board 
of Bank of America, states: “This 
Achievement Award project is pre- 
sented by the bank with the one 


‘sincere desire that it will stimulate 


initiative, scholarly endeavor, and 
a sense of civic service among the 
future leaders of our community 
and government. It is our hope 
that these Achievement Awards 
will produce long-range benefits to 
the California youth and to. the 
community in which they live.” 


Students Attend Baseball Game 
As Guests Of Dallas Bank 


More than 15,000 junior and sen- 
ior Dallas high school students, 
whose tickets were bought by the 
First National Bank in Dallas, were 
among the 50,000 baseball fans that 
thronged Dallas’ Cotton Bowl re- 
cently to attend the opening game 
of the 1950 Texas League season 
between Dallas and Tulsa. 


This particular opening-day game 
had special attraction for the youth- 
ful baseball fans because nine of 
baseball’s all-time great stars—Ty 
Cobb, Tris Speaker, Duffy Lewis, 
Travis Jackson, Franklin Baker, 
Dizzy Dean, Charlie Grimm, Mickey 
Cochrane and Charlie Gehringer— 
opened the game for Dallas and 
played long enough to retire one 
Tulsa batter. 
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Coleman C. Walker Richard Shields 


‘COLEMAN C. WALKER, formerly 
vice president of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company of Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., and RICHARD 
SHIELDS, have been elected vice 
presidents of Bankers Trust Co. of 
New York. 


J. P. DREIBELBIS, vice president, 
has been placed in charge of the 
banking department of Bankers 
Trust Co. of New York. Mr. Drei- 
belbis takes over this responsibility 
from ALEX H. ARDREY who, since 
his election as executive vice presi- 
dent of Bankers Trust in 1948, has 
been performing the functions of 
both offices. 

















WILLIAM F. TRIEBER, assistant 
vice president, has been appointed 
a vice president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. EDWARD 
G. Guy, attorney in the Legal De- 
partment, has been appointed as- 
sistant counsel. 














The annual fall conference of 
the Robert Morris Associates, na- 
tional organization of bank credit 
men, will be held on November 5-8 
at the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., it was announced 
by Epwarp F. GEE, vice president 
of the State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, Richmond, Va., 
who is general program chairman. 
The Carolina-Virginias Chapter of 
the Associates is in charge of ar- 
rangements for the conference. 


RosBert H. O’HAIR has been 
elected vice president of the Central 
National Bank of Greencastle, Ind. 
Mr. O’Hair has for many years been 
associated with the banking and 
financial publishing fields. He is the 
son of R. L. O’Hair, former presi- 
dent of the Central National Bank 
and a former president of the Indi- 
ana Bankers Association. 


ROBERT B. MENAPACE has been 
appointed vice-president and RALPH 
E. KIMPEL as second vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 
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Russell H. Pitchford Parkes Armistead 


RUSSELL H. PITCHFORD, formerly 
vice president and cashier of the 
Fulton Bank, Fulton, Ky., has be- 
come associated with the corre- 
spondent bank division of First 
American National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn. as a representative serving 
their correspondent bank customers. 


PARKES ARMISTEAD, president and 
director of First American National 
Bank of Nashville, Tenn., was re- 
cently elected a director of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga and St. 
Louis Railroad. 


ANTHONY J. KEARSHES has been 
appointed Trust Officer in the pen- 
sion division of the personal trust 
department of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York. 


Two new members have been 
elected to the board of directors of 
The Bank of Virginia, Richmond, 
Va. 

The new directors are Major 
General WILLIAM F. TOMPKINS, 
U.S.A., Ret., now comptroller of 
the Medical College of Virginia, 
and JOHN WYTHE BATES, Jr., of 
the real estate firm of Harrison 
and Bates, Richmond. 


R. C. KEMPER, president of City 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has been elected 
chairman of the board of United 
Utilities Inc., replacing Henry J. 
Allen who died recently. 

ALBERT T. BELSHE has joined the 
trust department of La Salle Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, as assistant 
vice president and trust officer. Mr. 
Belshé was formerly vice president 
and director of The Trust Company 
of Chicago which recently an- 
nounced its retirement from the 
trust field. 

ROBERT H. WHITACRE has been 
appointed an assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Anglo California Na- 
tional Bank, San Francisco, Calif., 
and has been assigned to duties in 
the public relations department at 
the head office. 









Robert E. Allen Thomas B. Buford 


ROBERT E. ALLEN, president of 
the Perry State Bank, Perry, Mo., 
has been advanced from vice presi- 
dent to president of the Missouri 
Bankers Association. Mr. Allen 
succeeds LESLIE K. CuRRY, vice 
president of the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Co., St. 
Louis, as president of the Associa- 
tion. 


THOMAS B. BUFORD has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Hillsboro 
Branch of the First American Na- 
tional Bank of Nashville, Tenn. 


KEARNEY WORNALL, vice presi- 
dent of the City National Bank 
and Trust Company of Kansas City, 
has been appointed one of three 
members of a newly appointed 
Kansas City Police Board. Mr. 
Wornall was a former president 
of the Chamber of Commerce and 
has been unusually active in Kan- 
sas City civic affairs. 


ARIZONA COLLECTIONS 


Our twenty-nine offices located 
in 11 of Arizona’s 14 counties 
(comprising 90% of the state’s 
population) assure fast, efficient, 
economical service on your 
Arizona collection items. 


2 SERVING 4@ ARIZONA 

> VALLEY NATIONAL BANK | 
29 FRIENDLY CONVENIENT OFFICES 
H Offi Ph i 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Bank Forums Prove Popular in Minneapolis— 


First National Conducts Two 


A men’s finance forum, conducted 
by the First National Bank of Min- 
neapolis, has proved as popular as 
its women’s finance forum. 

The bank conceived its finance 
forum last fall as a public service 
to Minneapolis women seeking prac- 
tical instruction in the fundamentals 
of personal financial planning. 


With a minimum amount of pro- 
motion for the idea, applications 
for enrollment were double the 
number that could be accommo- 
dated. Registrations were deliber- 
ately restricted to 225 at each of two 
sections to assure meetings of great- 
est value to those in attendance. 
For those whose applications were 
received after this quota was 
reached the forum was repeated 
during the winter. A strong demand 
for a comparable series of meetings 
soon developed among men. 

A series of six meetings, one night 
a week, for five weeks, was pro- 
posed. To the surprise of some of the 
bank officers who doubted that men 
would commit themselves to six 
nights away from their homes, ap- 
proximately 600 men enrolled. The 
response was so great that two 
weekly sessions were found neces- 
sary and the size of each group was 
enlarged. 

Many of the men were frank to 
admit that they enrolled on the 
recommendation and urging of their 
wives. Another large segment of 
enrollment consisted of physicians 
and dentists. All age groups were 
represented although men in their 
40’s appeared to hold a majority 
in the attendance. 

Since so many of the men were 
husbands of women enrollees, it 
was thought that keeping the sub- 
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ject matter much the same would 
facilitate home discussions of fi- 
nances. Accordingly, speakers’ pan- 
els for both the men’s and women’s 
forums were identical. In programs 
for men the only digressions from 
the original programs for women 
were (1) additional emphasis 
placed on “family” financial plan- 
ning, and (2) slightly more ex- 
tended treatment of each subject. 

The series of meetings opened 
with Lawrence Washington, author 
of a recently published book on 
“How to Plan Your Financial Se- 
curity,” and third vice president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
speaking on “Personal and Family 
Financial Planning.’ Speakers and 
their subjects for subsequent meet- 
ings were: 

A. R. Jaqua, director of the In- 
stitute of Insurance Marketing, 
Southern Methodist University, 
“Life Insurance and Social Se- 
curity”; Arthur C. Regan, vice pres- 
ident and secretary, First National 
Bank of Minneapolis, “Investing in 
Bonds and Preferred Stocks’; G. 
Sidney Houston, vice president, 
First Service Corporation, “Invest- 
ing in Common Stocks and In- 
vestment Trusts”; Fred L. Chap- 
man, vice president, Thorpe Bros. 
Inc., Minneapolis realtors, “Invest- 
ing in Income Real Estate, Mort- 
gages or a Home”; and Abbott L. 
Fletcher, prominent Minneapolis 
attorney, “Wills and Estates—Plan- 
ning Ahead for Your Family.” 

The bank can trace a fair amount 
of new business to the friendships 
made at the forums. Malcolm Mc- 
Donald, vice president in charge of 
public relations, said the bank is 
completely “sold” on the forums 
as “good business.” 


GEORGE B. WARD, secretary of 
the Committee on Service for War 
Veterans of the American Bankers 
Association, has been named as- 
sistant director of Customer and 
Personnel Relations. 

ROBERT H. BROME, former assist- 
ant counsel of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, and EVERETT 
Orr, JR., assistant treasurer, were 
elected assistant vice presidents of 
Bankers Trust Co., N. Y. 


Joseph Snyder Herman Van Maanen 


HERMAN VAN MAANEN has been 
elected assistant vice president of 
the First National Bank in Dallas, 
Tex. Mr. Van Maanen is well known 
in real estate circles of Dallas and 
the Southwest, having been associ- 
ated with some phase of the real 
estate business in Dallas since 1934. 

JOSEPH SNYDER, formerly assis- 
tant treasurer, who represents the 
bank in Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, 
has been appointed an assistant 
vice president of the Manufactur- 
ers Trust Co. of New York 


Donald w. Krause William D. Meacham 


DONALD W. KRAUSE has been ap- 
pointed manager of public relations 
for the Chicago National Bank, 
Chicago, Ill. 

WILLIAM D. MEACHAM has been 
elected a vice president of the First 
National Bank of El Dorado, Arkan- 
sas. Mr. Meacham was formerly 
assistant vice president and terri- 
torial officer of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, Mo. 

New quarters for The Bank of 
Virginia in Newport News were 
introduced to the public recently, 
when the bank opened for business 
in its new home at 2805 Washing- 
ton Avenue. 

CHARLES F. FRENCH JR., WILLIAM 
LONSDALE, JR., and JOSEPH W. 
TURNWALD have been appointed as- 
sistant secretaries. 
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Faculty Roster Completed For 
Opening Of FPRA School In July 


With the addition of four new 
faculty members, preparations have 
been completed for the third annual 
session of the Financial Public Re- 
lations Association’s School of Fi- 
nancial Public Relations, which will 
be held on the Chicago Campus of 
Northwestern University, July 31- 
August 12. 

The four new teachers who will 
bring a wealth of experience and 
ability to the school and the subject 
each will teach are: 

Earle A. Buckley, president, 
Earle A. Buckley Organization, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Letter Writing. 

S. H. Chelsted, vice president in 
charge of public and employee re- 


The Anglo California National 
Bank is observing its 77th birthday 
this year. Seventy-seven years ago, 
the pioneer institution shown above 
was incorporated as the Anglo Cali- 
fornian Bank, Ltd. Actually, how- 
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lations, Peoples First National Bank 
& Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., Devel- 
opment of a Public Relations De- 
partment, Business Development, 
and Internal Relations. 

Kenneth W. Lund, who will take 
over the senior course in Applied 
Psychology, is director of place- 
ment at Wright Junior College, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and a lecturer in psychol- 
ogy at Northwestern University. 

Harford Powel, author, Boston, 
Mass., Effective Use of Words I & II. 
Mr. Powel has been editor of Har- 
per’s Bazaar and other magazines. 


Davip J. FLYNN and WILLIAM 
T. BROCKWEHL have been appointed 
assistant trust officers of the Cen- 
tral Bank of Oakland, Calif. 
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ever, the bank can trace its origin 
back an entire century, for the 
Anglo Californian Bank was the 
outgrowth of a mercantile business 
established in San Francisco in 
1850. The photo is of bank in 1873. 
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With total assets of over 
£275,000,000 and with over 
800 branches and agencies 
throughout Australia, New Zea- 
land, Fiji, Papua and New 
Guinea, this Bank is better 
equipped to facilitate trade with 
these countries than any other 
institution there. 
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British & Poreign Department 
Sydney, Australie. 





Peoples First Acquires 
Springdale Bank 


The stockholders of the National 
Bank of Springdale recently voted 
to sell the assets of their bank to 
the Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh Pa. 

The Peoples First National took 
over operation of the Springdale 
Bank, effective May 13. The bank 
remains in charge of Charles M. 
Borland. 


Bank Gives Minstrel Show 
To Celebrate Founding 


The Peoples State Bank of New- 
ton, Ill., recently celebrated the 
75th anniversary of their charter 
day. 

Dressed in costumes of the 1870’s, 
the employees served coffee and 
doughnuts during an all-day open 
house. Other special features of 
the day were drawings for cash 
prizes, and an afternoon and eve- 
ning minstrel show at the court- 
house. The Maple City Four, a 
quartet which appears on the WLS 
Barn Dance, performed on the 
minstrel show. 
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Beauty and The Banker! 


Carl A. Bimson, executive vice-president of the Valley National 
Bank of Arizona, and Jacque Mercer, Miss America of 1949-50, join 
the fight against cancer. The attractive Phoenix girl made the first 
contribution to the 1950 Cancer Crusade in her home state. Mr. Bim- 
son, state chairman for the drive is shown handing Miss America her 
membership in the American Cancer Society. 


Seven Prevalent Banking Errors 
Shown In FPRA Training Film 


A new employee training sound 
slidefilm, “From Little Acorns,” 
which deals with the harmful ef- 
fects of apparently trivial bank 
errors, has been released by the 
Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion. This film dramatizes the dev- 
astating consequences of the seven 
most prevalent banking errors. For 
maximum effect attention value, it 
employs the same kind of macabre 
humor that makes “The Inner 
Sanctum” popular with millions 
of radio listeners. 

“From Little Acorns” was -pro- 
duced under the direction of the 
FPRA’s Visual Education Commit- 
tee, headed by Larry J. Smother- 
man, public relations director, First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwau- 
kee, and including Harold J. Bacon, 
executive vice president, Home 
State Bank, Crystal Lake, IIL; 
John O. Chappell, Jr., assistant 
vice president, Central Trust Com- 
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pany, Cincinnati, O.; and Harold 
D. Cothrell, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Fort Wayne, Ind., National 
Bank. 

Before the script for the film 
was prepared, the committee made 
a survey of commonly made errors, 
which resulted in a list of twenty 
of the most frequent. Seven of these 
were selected as the basis for the 
plot of the film. Five dramatic epi- 
sodes picture their effects on the 
customers and the bank. 


Because of its wide distribution, 
“From Little Acorns” is offered at 
the low price of $45.00. Included 
with it is a training manual which 
contains instructions complete for 
setting up employee meetings so 
as to get the most possible from 
the showing of the film. “From 
Little Acorns” is available to all 
banks at the same price as to FPRA 
members. It may be _ ordered 
through the Central Office of the 
Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion, 231 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 


Junior Peoples First Bank Wins 


Pittsburgh Achievement Award 

The Junior Peoples First Bank, a 
Junior Achievement activity spon- 
sored by the Peoples First National 
Bank & Trust Company, was 
awarded a bronze plaque by the 
Pittsburgh Board of Directors of 
Junior Achievement, Inc., as the 
outstanding Junior Achievement 
service company in Pittsburgh. The 
awarding of the plaque places the 
Junior Peoples First Bank in line 
for consideration for the national 
Junior Achievement award to be 
given to the outstanding service 
company in the nation. 

The Junior Peoples First Bank is 
staffed by 17 Junior Achievement 
students and 4 advisors from Peo- 
ples First National Bank, Porter C. 
Verner, Jr., Gilbert N. Herzberg, 
George Beneman, and Atlee P. 


, Buddemeyer. 


The Junior Peoples First Bank 
has maintained banking service for 
25 associate Junior Achievement 
companies, using the downtown 
and East Liberty facilities of Peo- 
ples First National Bank. The 
trainees in this manner obtain first- 
hand knowledge of banking prac- 
tice and actually do all of the book- 
keeping and handling of checks. 


Minnesota Bankers 
Work To Save Wildlife 


A campaign to aid in saving 
Minnesota’s natural resources was 
recently launched by the Minne- 
sota Bankers Association, according 
to an announcement by N. A. Welle, 
president of the Association and 
vice president of the First National 
Bank, Bemidji. 

Realizing that Minnesota is suf- 
fering from the careless treatment 
of its soil, woodlands and wildlife, 
the Association has prepared post- 
ers, urging the adoption of soil, 
forestry and wildlife conservation 
practices, which are being mailed 
to members. Bankers, in turn, will 
distribute these posters to mer- 
chants, businessmen and schools for 
display in store windows and on 
bulletin boards. 

It is hoped that these posters will 
serve as a constant reminder to 
save Minnesota’s resources and that 
they will lead to a state-wide adop- 
tion of soil conservation and re- 
forestation programs. 
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Missouri Bankers Begin 
Student Loan Fund 


The establishment of a loan fund 
for students of the University of 
Missouri who enroll for the new 
course in “Rural Banking” or “City 
Banking” was announced at the 
sixtieth annual convention of the 
Missouri Bankers Association in St. 
Louis by Robert E. Lee Hill, secre- 
tary of the Association. 


The original contribution to the 
fund was $500 donated by Leslie 
K. Curry, vice president of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Company, St. Louis, and president 
of the Missouri Bankers Association 
during the past year. A similar 
amount has been donated by the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Company, and it is expected that 
the Association and leading banks 
throughout the state will add sub- 
stantial donations to the new fund, 
according to Mr. Hill. 


The new banking courses are 
being offered by the University of 
Missouri for the first time this fall, 
and the Missouri Bankers Associa- 
tion will cooperate in the new pro- 
gram by counseling prospective 
students and by providing certain 
phases of training through actual 
bank work, primarily during the 
summer months. 

In announcing the new loan fund, 
Mr. Hill paid tribute to Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Middlebush, president of 
the University of Missouri, and Mr. 
Curry for their efforts leading to 
the establishment of the new bank- 
ing courses. Mr. Hill also paid trib- 
ute to Mr. Curry’s hard work as 
president of the Association, point- 
ing out that he had been absent 
from his bank 110 full days and 
part of 83 additional days during 
the past year to travel more than 
35,000 miles, contact nearly 300 
banks, attend 112 meetings and 
make 75 talks in the interests of the 
Association. 


RICHARD W. BLOOMFIELD has been 
promoted from assistant cashier of 
the Detroit Branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago to as- 
sistant vice president. 


WILLIAM MEADE STARKE and 
Louis A. BOSCHEN, JR., have been 
elected assistant cashiers of The 
Bank of Virginia in Richmond. 
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Bank Opens Annual 
Vacation Travel Exhibit 


The Bank for Savings, New 
York’s Oldest Savings Bank, is 
again demonstrating its desire to 
serve the community in a practical 
way with its Travel Exhibit. 


The exhibit, set up in the Main 
Banking Room, 4th Ave. at 22nd 
St., is free to the general public. 
Colorful three-dimensional displays, 
kodachromes and posters feature 
near-by beauty spots as well as 
picturesque western scenery, Can- 


ada, Mexico and Western Europe. 
Travel folders are available to holi- 
day-seekers, giving details on 
where to go and how to go by 
boat, train, air or bus. The Exhibit 
will continue from May 3 to July 7. 
Visitors are welcome during bank- 
ing hours, which are extended to 
6 p.m. on Mondays and Fridays. 


DONALD C. PLATTEN has been ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary at the 
30 Broad Street office of the Chemi- 
cal Bank & Trust Co., of N. Y. 
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Another ‘‘Banking Bolton’’ Heads Louisiana Bankers 


us 


Col. George W. Bolton 


Robert H. Bolton 


Robert H. Bolton, executive vice 
president of the Rapides Bank & 
Trust Company in Alexandria, Lou- 
isiana, was recently elected to the 
presidency of the Louisiana Bankers 
Association. Mr. Bolton is the fourth 
member of the Bolton family to hold 
that office. 

His grandfather, Colonel George 
W. Bolton, was elected president of 
the Louisiana Bankers Association 
at its organization in 1900. Colonel 
Bolton was founder and president of 
the Rapides Bank & Trust Company 
from 1888 until 1912. 


Robert Bolton’s father, James 
Wade Bolton, was president of Loui- 
siana State Bankers Association in 
1916. He was president of the 
Rapides Bank from 1912 until 1936. 

James Calderwood Bolton, a 
brother of Robert Bolton, was presi- 
dent of the State Bankers Associ- 


James Wade Bolton James C. Bolton 


ation in 1933, and is now president 
of the Rapides Bank. 


A. P. Giannini Commemorated 


Formal unveiling of a bronze 
bust of the late A. P. Giannini, 
founder of the Bank of America, 
was held recently on the eightieth 
anniversary of Mr. Giannini’s birth. 

The bust was executed by Holger 
and Helen Webster Jensen, noted 
Danish-American sculptors. It will 
remain on permanent display in 
the public reception area of the 
open floor where Giannini main- 
tained his desk until a few days 
before his death last year. 

The ceremonies marked the in- 
ception of Founder’s Day for the 
Bank of America organization, to 
be observed annually on May 6. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


June 11-16—50th Anniversary Convention, A.1.B., Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


June 19 to 


July 1—The Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Sept. 24-27—Diamond Anniversary Convention, New York, N. Y. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


June 2- 3—Utah, Sun Valley Lodge, Sun Valley, Idaho. 
June 5- 7—Illinois, 59th Convention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


June 7- 8—Minnesota, Hotel Duluth, Duluth. 


June 7-11—District of Columbia, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
June 8- 9—Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott. 

June 9-10—Connecticut, Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 

June 9-10—New Hampshire, Hotel Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth. 


June 9-10—Wyoming, The Plains Hotel, Cheyenne. 

June 11-13—Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley. 

June 11-13—Oregon, Hotel Multnomah, Portland. 

June 12-14—Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs. 

June 15-18—New York, Essex & Sussex & Monmouth, Spring Lake, N. J. 
June 16-17—Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester. 

June 18-20—Washington, Leopold Hotel, Bellingham. 

June 19-21—Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

June 22-24—Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island. 

June 22-24—Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier National Park. 
June 23-25—Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring. 

Aug. 10-12—West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs. 
Nov. 9-11—Arizona, Annual Convention, Arizona Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix, 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


June 5-17—School of Banking of the South, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 


June 12-23—lowa, Fifth Annual Agricultural Credit School, Ames. 
Sept. 17-22—Financial Public Relations Association, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 


Oct. 22-25—Consumer Bankers Association, Westchester Country Club, Rye, New York. 
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““deposits up 34.8. 


since you completed our bank modernization!” 
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St. Louis County National Bank, Clayton, Mo. 


In the first six months after we completed new quarters for the St. Louis 
County National Bank of Clayton, Missouri, deposit totals increased 167%! 
After one year, they increased 22%. And today, after approximately two 
years of operation in its attractive and efficient new quarters, deposits 
are up 34.8%! According to executives at the St. Louis County National, 
our translation of the bank’s specific needs into functional architecture 
has been a major factor in making these business increases possible. 
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A cross section group of 50 banks, whose new quarters we recently 
completed, were asked to help us compile a report of business conditions 
before, and after modernization. In the case of deposit totals, these 
banks reported increases averaging 8.3% after six months, 14.3% after 
one year, 33.7% as of today! This is a dramatic indication that the new 
and efficient banking quarters we are designing have a profound effect 
upon increasing a bank’s business! Write for your complimentary copy 
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For 38 years... we have designed, built 
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